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An Experiment In Teaching 


Vocabulary 


J. 8. Shannon and Marian fl. Hittle 


The wrilers are Director and As 


stant Director of Research at Indi 


ona State Teachers College. Their 


experimenl in the teaching of vocab 
ulary was conducted in the Labora 
sine School o| the College. where 
diated teachers Co operated. Those 
members of the stalf to whom the 
writers are mosl particularly indebted 
lor co-operation are Assistant Prin 
cipal and Principal Orvel FE. Strong 
and Olis (5. Jamison. Others who 
assisted were Minnie W. Bogardus, 
Meribah Clark. Eleanor S. Dunlap. 
Gertrude Ewing. Margaret Gillum. 
Frances H. Henry. Florise Hun 
sucker, Mildred T. Jansen, Caroline 
S. Kelso. Kathryn M. Kennedy, Flora 
Hl. Smith, Herman 
Gypsy Wilson. 


Who can name a tea her who has 


Truelove. and 


not said, when asked the meaning 
of a word by a pupil, “Look it up in 
the dictionary; vou will remember it 
better if you look it up yourself”? And 
who can name a pupil under these 
circumstances who was not somewhat 
annoyed by the teacher's answer and 
perhaps skeptical as to whether the 
teacher really knew? Was the teacher 
right in relusing to answer’ Do pu 
pils remember better the meanings of 
the words they look up in the diction- 
ary than the ones their teachers tell 
them 7 Can vor abulary he taught e| 
lectively by intensive word study any 


way’ With the hope of answering 


some of these questions, an eyperi 


ment with seven methods for teach- 
Ing voc abulary was conducted in the 
laboratory School of Indiana State 
Teachers College during the school 
year of 1941-1042. 


The Plan of the -xperiment 


Grossly stated, the procedure in 


the experiment consisted of adminis- 
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tering a standardized vocabulary test 
to the pupils of the eighth, ninth. 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades: 
lorming seven equal groups on the 


basis of the preliminary test; teach- 


ing the words of a duplicate lorm of 


the test by a different method in each 
of the seven groups: administering 
the duplicate test immediately alter 
the seven groups received their in 
the 


alter 


administering 
test 


months: and treating the results sta 


struction: same 


duplicate three 


again 


tistically. 


After examining all the standardized 
vocabulary tests on the market, with 
the partic ular criterion of their fitness 
lor the experiment, the senior inves- 
the Clinton General 
Vocabulary Tests for High Schools 
and Colleges. Forms A and B., by R. 
J. Clinton of Oregon State College. 


The reliability of the tests, as reported 


tigator chose 


hy their author and determined by 
the the 


Formula. is .94. Form A was used for 


use olf Sprearman-Brown 
the preliminary testing, and Form B 
was used in the experiment. In ad- 
vance ol the whole project, the senior 
investigator wrote a 1,500-word nar- 
the 150 


words of Form B Test once each but 


rative which used all of 


employed as simple a vocabulary 
otherwise as possible. The narrative 
was used in five of the experimental 
groups so as to present the test words 
in context, while the other two groups 
studied the 150 words from mimeo- 
lists 


oraphed alphabetical 


context. 


Form A lest was given al the end 
ol September to 336 pupils. Then 
with test scores as the principal cri- 
terion ol grouping, but with sex and 
erade level of pupils as minor criteria, 


the seven groups were formed, by a 


without 


matching process, with 48 pupils in 
each. The average scores of the seven 
croups ranged trom 33.94 to 36.12, 
which means practical identity ol vo- 
cabulary ability, and the sex and 
grade-level distributions were not 
much less nearly identical. 

Belore all the data of the experi- 
ment were gathered, however. some 
irregularities developed which  al- 
tered the grouping finally used in the 
statistical treatment. Nineteen of the 
original 336 pupils withdrew from 
school before all data were cathered: 
one sal idly throughout the period 
lor word study; some others did not 
follow instructions in taking Form B 
Test; still 


time or the other when the B Test 


others were absent one 
was given. All of these cases were 
dropped from the experiment. Fur- 
thermore, seven pupils with extreme- 
ly high scores (above 100) on Form 
\ Test. and 14 with extermely low 
ones (below 38), were dropped be- 
cause their cases skewed their re- 
spective distributions to such degree 
that equality in grouping was unat- 
tainable_ if they were retained. In 
fact, the original number of pupils 
per group was made high purposely, 
in anticipation of future absences and 
withdrawals, with the hope that no 
the final 


calculations would fall below 35. Af- 


group used in statistical 
ter all alternations of the original 
crouping were made, the groups used 
in the 


this report were fairly comparable, 


later statistical treatment olf 
all being skewed somewhat toward 
the low extreme. The number of pu- 
pils in each group and the mean score 
ol each group on Form A Test are 
shown in Table I. 
TABLE | 
GROUPS USED IN FINAL 
STATISTICAL TREATMENT 


Number of Mean Scores on 








Csroups Pupils Form A Test 
|. DD 34 58.24 
 § 13 58.33 
¢CD 36 58.47 
 ) 58 58.16 
cw 10 58.40 
et i 38 58.03 
CCUG 4l 58.36 


The code letters used in naming 


the seven groups help explain the na- 


ture of the teaching procedures em- 


1 








ployed. Their meanings are as fol- 
lows: 

|. means that the pupils met the 
experimental words in mimeographed 


alphetbetical LISTS. 


C means that the pupils met the 
words of Form B first in CON 
TEXT. 

L) means that the pupils lirst met 
the words in the same narrative in 
which the C groups met them, but 
the 150 words were UNDERLINED 
in their mimeographed copies ol the 
narrative. 

D means that the pupils used DIC 
TIONARIES to learn the meaning of 
words. 

T means that the pupils learned 
the meanings through their teachers’ 
TELLING them. 

(; means that the pupils learned 
the 
GLOSSARIES. 

Group L D used dictionaries to 
find the of the 150 test 


words, which were presented to them 


meanings from mimeogra phed 


meanings 


in mimeographed alphabetical lists. 
The pupils wrote the meanings ol 
their mimeographed 


the words on 


lists as they found them in_ their 


dictionaries. although there were no 
instructions to that effect given them. 
The two teachers in charge of the 
group answered no questions except 
instructions tor 


those pertaining to 


procedure. 

Group LT followed the same word 
lists as Group L D. but a teacher 
told the meanings. The teacher in- 
structed all pupils at once, taking the 
words in order as they appeared on 
the list. She first pronounced a word: 
then she gave orally the meaning of 
the word which was used in connec. 
tion with it in Form B Test, and any 
other discussion of the meaning nec- 
essary for clarity: then she used the 
word in a sentence: occasionally she 
had pupils use a word in sentences ol 
their own making. The teacher did 
not give meanings of a word other 
than the one nec essary to pass the 
test. 

Group C D were given copies of 
the mimeographed narrative and told 
to study it carefully so as to pass a 
test on the story. They were advised 


to read the story clear through once. 


2 


even though they did not:understand 
it all, before using their dictionaries. 
a . . 

i hen, atter having a general ickea of 
the story asa whole. they were to use 
their dictionaries. making sure of the 
meaning of each word. As in Group 


|. D. the 


answered no questions which might 


two teachers in charge 
reveal the meaning of a word. 
Cjroup © T had the same mimeo 
craphed narrative, and the same in 
structions aboul studying it. as Grroup 
C |), but when a pupil in Group C 
T met a new word, he raised his hand 
and one of the two teachers in charge 
came to him and told him in low 
tones the meaning of the word. The 
teacher may have used other remarks 
than words of the Test to make the 
cne meaning ol a word clear, but she 
did not beltuddle a pupil with too 
[Dictionaries were 


many meanings. 


not allowed. 
Group C U 


same manner as Group ( |). excepl 


D proceeded in the 


that special attention was directed to 
the 150 test words by underlingings 
in the mimeographed copies of their 
rarralives. 

Group C U T 


same manner as Group ( 1). except 


proc eeded in the 


lor the dillerence pointed out in the 
paragraph above. 

Group © Ll’ G received the same 
mimeographed narratives, with 130 
underlined words. and the same in- 
structions for studying and prepar- 
ing for the short test. However, when 
a pupil in Group C UG met a new 


looked 


meaning on a mimeographed glossary 


underlined word. he for its 
which was handed him with his copy 
cl the narrative. One hundred of the 


1350 the 


alphabetical list in the glossary had 


words in mimeographed 


alter them meanings expressed only 
in the language found in the Test. 
In the opinion of the experimenters. 
however. the ‘tes! meanings | of the 
remaining 30 words were not sul 
ficient, so supplementations were ID 
cluded in the glossary. In each case. 
meaning lor a 


however, only one 


word was presented. 

A Group L. G. which would have 
used the same glossaries as (Csroup 
( U G, was not organized, hecause 
it was feared the monotony ol the 


pro¢ edure for such a group would be 


overbearing. [The : ennui experienced 
by Cjroup © lL) G during! the instruc. 
tion period bore out the experimen. 
ters. suspicions and justified the 
omission of a Group L. G. 

The same time schedule was tol. 
lowed by all GTOUDS ON that October 
the 130 
words was OIVeN them. Ex ept tor P 


at 10:25, all 


croups spent trom 8 a. m. till 11:95 


f : , : 
aay when instruction in 


live-minute intermission 


in studying the words and the Nara- 
tive. The period from 11:30 to 12:10 
was devoted to administering Form 
B Test. The five context Sroups took 
a ten-item multiple- hoice test on the 
narrative alter completing the vocab- 
ulary test. [The time allotment for 
too long for 


Cs. All pupils in that 


study proved entirely 
(croup C U 
oroup were done within an hour. 
Then. upon insistence ol their teach- 
er, they went over the material again 
and again. Even then. the last hour 
before the testing period Was a monolt- 
onous one. [he pupils were sleepy 
and bored looking. The head teacher 
i” charge of the group described it 
in these words: “Beginning the 10:30 
hour most pupils were to the breaking 
point—they didnt make much effort 
tc go over the material again. They 
squirmed: some slept; and some made 
signs with their hands and eves. Very 
little was accomplished this hour.” 

Some ol the L. D pupils and C D 
pupils, like the C U G 


done early, but not so much early, 


ones, gol 


and showed little interest toward the 
end ol the period lor study. The time 
lor study was kept the same for all 
bul 


necessary to work with equal dili. 


seven groups, nol all found it 


eence throughout. The tea hers in 
charge ol (sroups © T and CUT 
reported that they were kept busy 
throughout the period ol study but 
that they were able to keep up with 
their pupils requests lor assistance. 

Whereas the study 


proved long enough lor most or all 


period lor 
pupils in all oroups, some pupils were 
unable to finish. All pupils in Csroups 
|.T. C T, and C UG had time to 
finish the study of all words. Three 
in) (;roup |. 1D. two in (j;roup C [), 
and tour in Crroup CU® lacked a 


few words each ol finishing. ln 


Group C U D 12 
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there | 


pupils found the Septe 


Need 
true. 
men. 

the 


: fol. 
tober 

150 
tor a 


3. all 
11:25 
Nara- 
12:10 
Form 
: took 
n the 
‘ocab- 
it for 
g tor 
- thal 
hour, 
feach- 
again 
hour 
1onot- 
sleepy 
“acher 
bed it 
10:30 
“aking 
ellort 
They 
made 
Very 
our. 
ICD 
s, gol 
early, 
rd the 
e time 
for all 
ind it 
| dili- 
ers in 
-UT 
busy 
ly but 
D with 
ince. 
stud) 
or all 
ls were 
roups 
ime lo 
Three 
CD. 
cked a 
1g. li 
nd the 


yurnal 


bul muc ir too 


short. The probably explanation lor 


short, nol 


time too 
more pupils flailing to finish in (sroup 
CU than in anyother is that their 
test words were underlined, they were 
told to study particularly the under 
lined words, and they had to use the 
slow device ol dictionaries. 

The mimeographed instructions to 
pupils in Groups lL. ID contained the 
instruction to place a heavy black 
line under the last word studied in 
the alphabetical list. if not tinished 
within the alloted time. thereby in 
dicating the point reached. Similar 
instructions to all groups using the 
narralive svecilied marking the last 
word covered in the carelul study of 
the narrative. All word lists and nar 
ritives being collected at the end-ol 
the study period, it was easy to de- 
termine exactly which words any in- 
dividual pupil failed to reach. 

In an ellort to measure quality as 
well as quantity ol vor abulary learn 
ing during the period ol study, re 
vised scores on the first: administer 
ing of Form KB lest were computed 
lor the 12 pupils of Group C U D 
who did not finish. The revised score 
lor a pupil was computed by deter- 
mining the percentage of words he 
ool right ol words studied, and mul 
liplying that percentage by 150. The 
i2 revised scores were then compared 
with their respective actual scores. 
Two of the revised scores were less 
by one point ear h than their respec 
tive actual scores, one was less by 
two points, one less by three. and one 
less by four; four were greater by one 
point each than their respective ac 
tual scores, one was oreater by three 
points, and one was greater by four: 
one was the same. The sums of the 
positive and negative  dillerences. 
therefore. were the same, and_ the 
average lor the gorup remained the 
same. Since the process of computing 
revised scores for Csroup © lL) D. in 
which their number was greatest, 
made no statistic al dillerence, furthe: 
allention to revised scores in this re- 
port is negles ted. 

Immediate Results of learning 

Although the five Groups Using the 
Narrative were told there would be 
a short lest on it, no group was told 


there would be a vocabulary test. In 
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lact. the test the 


intended partly as a blind to conceal 


on narrative was 
the real objec tive. Since the test was 
administered, however, it will not be 
‘o.. report the results grossly, 
Table Hl. 
should not ne¢ essarily be much cor 


the 


narrative test and those on the Vou ab 


amiss 


which is done in There 


relation between the scores on 
ulary test. A knowledge of not all 
the vocabulary test words was neces 
sary in order to understand the nar 
rative, although the narrative test it- 
cell employed several of the words 
in the voc abulary test. and the con 
text of the narrative mav have sug- 
oested the meaning of some ol the 
words not already known. 
TABLE II 
GROSS RESULTS OF THE 

NARRATIVE TEST 
Mean Scores 





(sroups 





: @ 6.09 

. 8 1.32 

C UD 7.33 

. we 6.79 

CUG 7.05 
The results of the voc abulary test 

given immediately lollowing — the 


period for word study are the mea 
sures of learning of great signiticance. 
They are shown in Table II. 

Table HI lists, first of all, the mean 
the 


first administration of Form B Test. 


scores for the seven Groups on 


Beneath each mean is its probable 


error. Then. by a cross-relerence de 
the 


mean and each other mean is indi- 


vice, difference hetween each 
( ated. Beneath each such differen e 
showing the statistical 


of An 


analysis of the table. in light of the 


is a ligure 


signiticance the difference. 
loregoing description of the nature 
ol the experiment, warrants the fol 
lowing conclusions concerning im- 
mediate learnings. 

|. Group C U G was distintly and 


all 


in which case it 


signiticantly superior to other 
eroups excepl SF 
was only slightly superior. [his all 
round superiority most probably was 
due to the economy of time which 
the glossary provided, even though 
many of the pupils wasted much of 
the time thus economized. Each pu- 
pil could work at his own rate, and 
did not have to lose time conterring 
with a teacher or turning the pages 
ola dictionary. The glossary method 
ol teaching voce abulary is impracti- 
cable, however, exc epl lor textbook- 
like materials, most of which will be 


found only in school rooms. 

2. Group L. T was distinctly and 
signitic antly superior to all others ex- 
cept C U 


ably was due largely to the econo- 


(G. This superiority prob- 


my of not having to lose time with 
a dictionary or with studying words 
in context. It probably was due in 


large measure also to the tear her s 


TABLE Ill 
STATISTICAL DATA FROM FIRST ADMINISTRATION 


OF VOCABULARY TEST. FORM B 











\ leans and 
Probable 


Lrrors ot 


(;roups 


Vleans 
Pe i 
| —D 71.59 19.34 
2.63 100 
os 00.93 
2.46 
C |) 68.08 
2.78 
78.66 
ato 
Ct 6.75 
2.20 
eS ey. 2 73.93 
2.69 
CCUG Q5.95 
5.15 


iJiilerences Delween Means, in Favor olf (jsroups 
listed at Left. and Number of Chances in 100 
That the Differences Between True Means Are 
(jreater than Zero 


Ee - dane 


CUD CUT CUG 


51 7.07 5.16 1.090 -24.36 
5 SO S84 63> 100 
22.85 12.27 14.18 17.40 - 5.02 
90 100 100 80 
10.58 8.67 - 5.45 -27.87 

Q7 05 83 100 

1.0] 5.13 -17.20 

64 §2 100 

3.22 -10.20 

74 100 

22.42 

100 











greater ability (inherent in the meth- 
od) to obtain keen and continued at- 
the 


study. The teacher's using each word 


tention throughout period for 
in a sentence probably was a facili- 
tating factor also. 

3. Group C D was lower than all 
others, and in most cases distinctly 
and significantly so. Group L. D was 
lower than all others except C D, but 
not distin tly and 


Both Groups L. |) 


and C D were distinctly and signili- 


in most cases 


signilicantly so. 


cantly lower than their comparable 
T and C T, respectively. 


|) 


was slightly superior to Group C U 


Groups L. 


‘| herefore, although (Group C U) 


|. the dictionary method proved less 
effective, on the whole, than the ‘tell 
ing method. 

The very mature of the experiment, 
im a Way, might be alleged to have 
loaded the dice against the dictionary 
method. Some words may not have 
heen in the pupils’ dictionaries; other 
words may have had such a variety of 
meanings in the dictionaries that the 
pupils were confused, not knowing 
which to use; still others may have 
been defined in the dictionaries with 
language so different from that used 
in Form B Test that the dictionary 
users suffered a disadvantage. W hat- 
ever validity there may be to the 
allegation, its implications apply with 
the 


dictionaries in any situation. In or. 


almost equal force to use olf 
der to check the validity of the al- 
legation, a finer analysis of the data 
was made. 

All pupils in all dictionary groups 
used The Winston Simplified Dic- 
tionary for Schools (The John C. 
Winston Company, 1939). Four of 
the test (darkhued, 
cermane, sequestrate) were not in the 
\Vinstons, so unabridged Websters 


words codicil. 


were consulted for them. Some ol 
the 150 words had a variety of mean- 
ings; 15 of the best examples of this 
(alien, annex, compact, conjugation. 
essence, expedient, 


current, equity, 


normal, prone, retort, sole, squall, 
succeed, venom) were given particu- 
lar attention in analyzing the data of 
the experiment. Sixty-five of the 150 
words, although shown with the ap- 
propriate meanings in the Winstons, 
defined in the identical 


were nol 


4 


language found in Form B Test. 


Since nine of the 63 were among the 


[3 mentioned above, only 90 
oven particular attention in this con- 
rection in analyzing the data. A 
dozen of the 56 (contemptible, de 
cease. deleterious. indignation. minia 
ture, mirage, nicety, odious, pretext, 
sedate, ulterior. wool) were defined 
in the Test in language which was as 
rare, or more so, as the words them 
selves. The four plus the 13 plus the 
56 words equal 73. 
the words in the Test. The results of 
the analysis of the data to test the 
validity of the theory that the experi 
ment might be unfair to the diction 
ary groups, are shown in Table IV 
and Figure g 

That there was not much validity 
to the theory. is shown first by the 
fact that (sroup |. 1), studying words 


without context. did better on the 15 


words with various meanings than 
did (¢ sroup (C |). Furthermore, the 
percentage of the 15 words which 


pupils col right was higher in every 


were 


or exactly half 


group except one (CU T) than of 
any other set of words or ol the While 
150. The 15 words with Various mean! 
ings, therefore. did not have a dele. 
terious intluence. 

Two ol the dictionary groups, Lf) 


and te [| 


with the four words not in the Win. 


|). found more difficulty 


stons than with the Test as a whole 
hut the other dictionary group, C J) 


did 


non-dic tionary 


not. Furthermore, most. of the 


had 


trouble with the four words. although 


groups also 


not so much as did Csroups L. D and 
( U PD. On the whole, therefore 
especially in light of the lact thal 
there were only four out ol 150 words 
in this category, it is sale to say thal 
the dic lionary groups were not signi 
licantly handicapped by the absence 
of the four words trom. their Win. 
sions. 

All groups except one, L. D. suf. 
fered about alike with the 36 words 
delined in the [Test in language nol 
lound in the Winstons. ven though 
the were in 


non-dictionary GrOUpS 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGES OF CERTAIN WORDS OF FORM B WHICH 
PUPILS GOT RIGHT ON FIRST TESTING 


Four Words 
Not In 


Dictionary 


(sroups 


With 



























Fifteen Words 
Different Words 


N leanings 


er entages o| 
All 
Words 


Filty-six 

Not 
Delined in Dik 
tionary In Same 
language as In 

















lest 
ILD 36.03 18.04 23.25 17.73 
wey 58.14 70.39 33.30 60.62 
Cp) 45.83 17.59 38.19 15.39 
bey 3 51.32 54.56 15.08 52.44 
CUD 37.50 53.33 12.41 51.17 
ec ob) 50.66 18.42 13.42 19.02 
CUG 62.80 64.88 57.49 63.97 
Per Cent 
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Figure 1.—Percentages of certain words of Form B which pupils gol right 
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structed with the identical language 
of the Test, it failed to result in their 
doing any better on the 36 in propor. 
ton to their scores on the Test as 
a whole than two ol the dictionary 
groups. All groups except C U D 
made their poorest showing on the 
0 words. This tactor also. therefore. 
can he discounted as a Vitiating ele 


ment in the experiment. 


Except as already commented up 
on, the relative height of the bars in 
Figure | tor each group ol pupils is 
quite similar to that for each other 
croup. This fact. plus the details of 
the analysis already considered. 
throws the responsibility lor whatever 
differences in total Test scores there 
are among the seven groups Upon the 
nature of the tea hing and learning 
procedures followed in the séven 
slOUpS, and not upon untairness in 


the nature ol the experiment. 


{ Group © U 


and significantly superior to (sroup 


D was distinctly 


CD. but Group C UU TP was interior 
to Group (C T in almost equal de 
gree. Therelore. no conclusions can 
be drawn concerning the advisability 
of underlining words toward which 


pupils attention should he directed. 


5. Group |. D 


Croup C |) but interior to (;roup 


Was superior to 
CUD. although in neither case was 
the difference oreal or fully signili 
cunt statistically; Group lL. To was 
oreatly and signilicantly superior to 
both comparable groups CC TL and 
CU T. Therefore, there was no ad 


vanlage lor the context Groups. 


Failure of the context groups to 


Net Results of learning 


Full precautions were taken at the 


time of the experiment to prevent 


any pupil s giving additional study 
The 


tear hers collected all word lists and 


or review to the 150 words. 
all copies ol the narrative. Also, the 
teachers watched to see that no pupil 
copied the words from his mimeo 
oraphed list or narrative and_ there 
hy had a chance to give them fur 
ther study. The teachers said noth- 
ing about the experiment alter the 
tests were administered the first time, 
and there was no reason why any 
pupil should not think the first ad 
ministration of Form B Test was the 


end. 


Additional 
couse the pupils to dismiss the mat 
The day 
chosen for the study of the 150 words 
vas Wednesday, October 22. The 


pupils were dismissed for the rest 


lactors also helped 


ler trom their attention. 


o! the day immediately alter they 
linished the tests. there being a tool 


hall Came In the afternoon. Then on 


Thursday and Friday S( hool Was 
closed for State Teachers’ Assoc ia 
tion. It seems. theretore. when the 


test was administered again on Jan 
lary 5, eleven weeks later, the pupils 
were caught completely by surprise. 

The results of the second adminis- 


tration of Form B Test are shown in 


Table V. which is identical in form 
to Table Ill. The conclusions con 
cerning the net learning alter a per 
iod of several weeks’ lorgetting, as 
an analysis of Table V will confirm. 


ere the follow ing: 


1. No differen es between means of 


groups on the second testing were 


oreatl, and none had Full statistical 
signilicance. 


y 


2. Group lL. T was superior to all 


others. 
3. Group C U 


all others exc ept Group Se 


(Cs was superior to 


1. Grroup C U D was inferior to all 
others, (sroup C LD was next lowest. 
and (sroup |. ID was next. In other 
words, the three dic tionary groups 


were lowest. 


>. Group C WD did better than 
Group C U D, but Group C U T 
did better than CT. 


lore, tor purposes ol vocabulary de 


Again, there 


\ elpoment, no conclusion can be 
stated for the advisability or inad- 
visability of directing attention to 
words by underlining. 

6. As in the first testing, no ad 
vantage, from the point of view of 
accrued 


\ 06 abulary development, 


trom meeting the words in context. 
[) did better than either 
( 1) or C U D. and Group L. T did 
better than either C T or C U T. 


Group L 


TABLE V 
STATISTICAL DATA FROM SECOND ADMINISTRATION 





OF VOCABULARY TEST, FORM B 








Groups | 
Probable 


L-rrors of 


Means and LDitlerences Between Means. in Favor of (;roups 
listed at Left. and Number of Chances in 100 
Phat the [itherences Between l rue Vleans Are 





show superiority over comparable Means Cireater than Zero 
non-context groups may be surpris LT CD CT -CUp anal (asa 
ing to some. The explanation ol the | |) 04.52 -4.75 1.07 0.57 1.84 1.05 -1,.09 
lailure probably lies chiefly in the 2.50 84 99 oe 00 39 00 
SJ , , 
= lact that the vocabulary study by all i | 60.07 5.82 {18 6.59 3.70 276 
groups Was a Cramming process, and 213 Q| 85 Q5 81 a 
IN ir su _ " 
SN such case those who did not have CD 63.25 1.64 0.77 942 ; 06 
| to take out time to study the context 207 64 58 60 74 
’ 
NY had more time to cram on vocabulary. | 
IN var C7] 64.80 2.41 -0.48 -1.42 
N ‘leeting words in context only once mash _ 5 
N 2.04 4 J 4 02 
Ss each, and a large number ol new 
. ; ' ‘ ’ ) > <¢ _ Zz 
S words in the one bit of context, C | l) 62.48 2.09 fm 
ay bay : 
should not even be expected, perhaps. waits sin , 
se lo prove any more effective. It may CUT 05.37 0.94 
6 be, also, that the prospect of a test 1.05 38 
righ! on the context had some influence in C tid 66.31 
|  Tetarding vocabulary mastery. 2.50 ss 
rnal 
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A Comparison of First and Second 
Test Results 

When the results of the first and 

second testings are compared, some 

become ap 


signiticant conclusions 


parent which might esé ape notice 
otherwise. The introduction of Table 
VI helps make the comparison easier. 


1. All 


lirst testing to the second, the amount 


groups declined trom the 
of decline being dreal by most groups. 
and the statistical signiticance of the 
degree of decline being considerable 
or complete. In fact, the mean scores 
lor some groups on the second ad 
ministration of From B Test were on 
I. a lew points higher than on Form 
A. lest. 

2. In the 
scored highest on the first adminis- 


tration of Form B Test fell farthest 


general, groups which 


those which 


lell 


on the second. [he coefficient of cor- 


on the second. and 


scored lowest on the first least 


relation between the rank order ol 
means on the first administration of 
the Test and the rank order ol per- 
centages of decline on the second is 
98, 

The practical signiticance ot the 
two foregoing conclusions is that the 
cramming olf voc abulary is not par 
ticularly valuable. An extensive vo- 
from intellectual 


cabulary results 


maturing and experiencing, not trom 


cramming. It comes trom repeated 


use of words in meaningtul situa 
tions, not from a single use in torm- 


alized classrooms. 


(seneral Conclusions 

This experiment was so well or 
sanized and controlled that whatever 
dillerences were revealed by the sta 
tistical measures employed can be 
( harged to the relative effectiveness ol 
the teaching and learning devices 
experimented with and not to imper 
lections ol experimental technique. 
The conclusions arrived at through 
teaching vocabulary probably will be 
found to be applic able also to the 
teaching of other fixed associations. 


One should 


stant, however, thal they would be 


not assume tor an in 
applicable to the teaching ol prob 
lem solving or similar so-called higher 
mental processes. The general con 
clusions which the pro edure and da 
ta of this experiment warrant are the 


lollowing: 


1. Vow abulary can not be taught 
Although 


Vor abularv 


ellectively by cramming. 


considerable immediate 
learnings may result from cramming, 
they are not permanent. 

2. Pupils who are told the mean 
ings of words by their teachers, o1 
by means of glossaries, learn more 
than those who look the words up 
The 


in dictionaries. superiority ol 


LTABLE VI 
A COMPARISON OF MEANS FROM FIRST ADMINISTRATION 
AND SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF VOCABULARY TEST, 
FORM B 








(sroups 


Number of Chances in 


Superiority of Means From First Admin 
istration Over Means From Second, and 


100 


Per entage of Dec line 
From First to Second 


l esting 


That the 


itlerenc es Between True Means are 


(jreater Than Zero 





QO] 

wus 21.860 

100 

Cp 1.83 

S35 

C4 13.77 

100 

CUD 14.27 
100 

(7o3 2 8.16 
05 

CUG 90.64 

100 





10.160 


24.04 


7.Q9 


their immediate learnings over those 
o| the dictionary uusers are likely to 
be considerable, and. although the 


lorgel a larger per entage ot the 


words thus learned through Cram. 
ming, they end up with a noticeable 
superiority over the dictionary Users 
This experiment! did not attempt . 
measure the growth ol in lination lo. 
ward ol independence and skill in 
dictionaries. Such 


using ential! 
. _ CarMmings 


crow trom extended experience and 
would not be 


prodably atlecteg 
noticeably by one florenoon's activ. 
ity. 

3. When the purpose ol a learning 
exercise [Ss vocabulary development 
the placing of a large number o| 
words in continuous context has no 
advantage. and it is no more helpful 
to underline the words in context 
than to leave them for the pupils to 
seek the meanings ol without such 


motivation. 


LLUSTRIQUS LUMI 


(Charles Ledward Rochelle 


Among the students receiving the 


legree ol 
aeoree oO 


[Doctor in Education at 
the University of Calilornia during 
the past summer was Charles Edward 
Kochelle. his tinal examination hav 
ing been held \ugust 6. 

Dr. Rochelle graduated from Wiley 
High School in 1914. 


Bac helor ol 


received the 
\rts degree at Indiana 
State in 1917 and the Master of Arts 
degree here in 1933. Coming out ol 
Indiana State in the class of 1917 
the one which claims a larger num- 
Ler of notables in education than am 
other, Eddie taught his first year in 
Rockville. For the pasl dozen veals 
he has served as head ol the depatt- 
ment of social sciences al Lincoln 
High School ol Evansville. 

1942 


Juring commencement week. 


I-ddie returned to his Alma Mater to 
participate in the reunion of the class 
of 1917, which had been oraduated 


lor twenty live vears. 
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) first Graders ral 


faith VanwUinkle 


Mrs. Van Winkle is a 


leacher in the Thornton School of 


Vigo County. Her study of the read 
ind difficulties of a qroup of sixteen 
children is an example of what any 
capable teacher can do if she assumes 
scientific attitude toward her job. 
Mrs. Van Winkle with 


come challenges lo se hool adminis fra 


( oncludes 


lors. 





EpiTH VAN WINKLE 


the 


membership of her newl, 


When the 


assigned 


writer checked 
room in September, 1941, she lound 


thirty-two children, eight of whom 


had spent two full years in the first 
grade and were then in the second. 
and ten of whom were still classilied 
as first graders alter a full vear in 
that grade. This retardation was due 
eiitirely to the inability of the chil 
dren to master first orade reading re 
(uirements, and reading was the main 
to the 


ond grade. Some attempt to lind out 


requirement lor passing Sec 
the cause ol their reading disability 


was the teacher's first « hallenge. 


The lirst theory which presented 
ilself to the teacher was that children 


Were being pushed into school at too 


September, 1942 


primary 


early an age, so young, in lact. that 


thev did not reach the age ol reading 


until several months alter 


When the 
set the 


re adiness 


wards. Indiana ( reneral 


Assembly, ave of compulsory 
school attendance at seven years, they 
probably did so on the advice of 
educators who had learned from ex 
perience that normal children did not 
have the mental maturity to enable 
them to « omprehend the abstract prom 
ess ol — substituting symbols lor 
sounds betore thal age. ln more recent 
years scientilic experimentation has 
determined that the appropriate men 
tal age for thal accomplishment is 


6-6 to 7-0. 

With this hunch uppermost in the 
teachers mind, data to verily it or to 
dispute it were needed. Primary data 
the 


age al 


were obtained by finding oul 


mental 


child 


school. and by administering stand- 


chronological and 


which each flailing entered 


ardized — tests through the school 
vear and wat hing lor progress and 
noting the age level at which the 


;rOUress took place. Supplementary 
data were obtained on each child's 
personal history as to health, cultural 
and social 


environment al home. 


adaptations at school. 

Nlental 
school was estimated alter learning 
the 


time ol entering. the chronological 


age at time ol entering 


the exact chronological age al 


age al the time of the investigation, 


and the mental age (hy the Stantord 


‘Emmett Albert Beits. The Preven 
tion and Correction of Reading Dil 
ficulties, (Rowe, Peterson & Co.., 
1950). 

(5. 1). Schultz. editor of the Child 
\Vellare department ol Better Homes 
and Gardens, a lay magazine, put the 
point squarely: “We now know that 
a mental age of seven is the minimum 
lor sood results in learning to read. 
A six vear old needs an I. ().of al 
least 110 to succeed in the first orade. 
and a child of less than six should 


have an |. Q. of 120 
(Novemberli 1941. p. 66.) 


Or over, 


binet test) at the time of the investi 
oation. Progress during the school 
year Was measured by three adminis 
ot the 
Vocabulary Test. 
The 


shown in lable I. Ont, sixteen cases 


r ) : ' 
lerings ressey iagnost* 


pertinent statistical data are 


are included because one first grader 
and one second orader ot the original 
croup ol reading delinquents with 


drew from school hefore data 


could be obtained. 


Other data. chielly 


health and social characteristics. are 


concerning 


presented in the following outline. 
The study revealed that in addition 
to the immature age at which most of 
the problem children entered school. 
most of them also labored under one 
or more other handicaps. 

Case 1. This child was handicapped 
in both vision and hearing, being eXx- 
tremely nearsighted and a borderline 
case in hearing. He did got seem to 
be able to associate speech sounds 
with letter sroups. His reading was 
done mostly by memory and sug 
cestion trom content. He had a large 
oral - vow abulary. While the child's 
home environment was good in some 
respects, the mother was much, much 
younger than the father. 

Case 2. 


him 


A mallormed palate. ren- 


dering unable to make many 
speech sounds was the child's chief 
Landicap. Persons outside his lamily 
lound it next to impossible to under- 
stand his speech. 

Case 3. A brother of Case 2. 


child had the same seneral trouble. 


this 


His higher intelligence enabled him 
to understand his own problem. and 
he worked harder to overcome his 
handicap. 


Case 4. 


decayed teeth, this child seemed nor- 


Outside bad tonsils and 


mal physically. However, she had a 
bad speec h defect resulting in inabil- 
ity to make many speech sounds, but 
responded well to drill in articulation. 
After being in school a year and a 


half she Was able to make a score on 


‘the Pressey test ol only 3. Shortely 


alter that, she seemed to reach the 
degree of mental maturity for read- 
ing readiness. Another possible eX- 
planation of her improvement is that 
the emotional and mental contusion 


caused by a year of pressure to learn 


7 








TABLE | 


DATA ON SIXTEEN CHILDREN 








STATISTICAL 











Cases Grades 1.(). Chronological 
Age at lime 
of Entrance 

2 110 6-2 
2 2 O95 9-11 
5 112 9-11 
4 SS 0-9 
9 2 108 9-10 
6 2 1060 9-11 
7 | Q7 0-8 
S | Q5 0-S 
Q 2 79 7-0 
10 | Q? 6-2 
1] QO] 6- | 
12 2 QO 0-5 
15 1d 9-8 
14 2 OS 60-0 
15 | 22 6-0 
16 | O00 6-2 


*Norms for the Pressey Vocabulary 


to read” was cleared away. Also, she 
was given much oral help in speech. 

Case 3. Except for being woelully 
undersize, this boy was normal psysi 
cally. But, since he entered school 
under six years olf age, was not ex 
ceptionally bright. and lacked cultural 
refinement in his home, he was very 
unfit for the standard school curric 
ulum, which expected him to read 
by the end of nine months. He sat in 
school and srinned like a tiny gnome. 
Much of his first year ol “sitting in 
the first orade was wasted. 

Case 6. During her first vear this 
virl Was very shy and wepl almost 
constantly. Since she was chronolog 
ically under six and came from a 
home where the worst ol English was 
used, it is litthe wonder she did not 
learn to read readily. Even alter three 
years of school she tried to read stories 
hy substituting her own queer idioms 


for what was actually on the printed 


page. 
Case 7. This child was practically 
deal in one ear and had detective 


vision. He was oiven glasses by the 
Junior Red fed the 


school cafeteria. His progress in the 


Cross and in 
second semester of his second year In 
the first grade probably was due to 
his overcoming the handic ap of mea- 
cer language and social experience, 
and to correction of eye trouble. His 
hearing still is uncorrected. 


Cases 8 and 9. These are brother 


Test (for the 


Probable Vlental 


Age at Time - 
| 2 ) { 


of Entrance 
7-0 a oe, 
3-0 Fr F F F 
6-10 rF F DC 
5-5 a oe Pe 
6-0 J eo 
0-7 S Se EL 
0-5 sa, a. ae 
6-1 F F D C 
3-0 Je a ome + 
3-0 FF =m F 
3-4 rF =m F 
6-2 > 22 we 
1-0 FF F F 
5-10 F F DPD DPD 
7-8 F PD C B 
5-4 ry FC ¢€ 


and sister and have no physical 


abnormality except malnutrition. 
Poth started to school at mental ages 
below the level of reading readiness 
even il they had come from a home 
cultural surroundings, 


with sood 


which they had not. 
Case 10. Another eve and ear case. 
His 


until his second year in school, and 


eyes were not given attention 


his ears not until the third. Further 
more, he was too immature mentally. 


Case II. An 


sight and hearing. He had “up side 


even 


down eves, and nothing vel has been 
it. What he 


hears probably would startle us all. 


done about sees and 
He entered school from a hopelessly 
disorganized home at an age below 
the level of reading expectancy, and 
alter two years of “heing taught to 
read still can't read in an easy first 
reader. 


Case 12. A 


and in addition had uncor 


victim otf “home 
troubles,” 
corected eye strain. His ability to ex 
cel in writing and drawing kept him 
lrom becoming deleated in attitude. 


hie just muddled along in reading. 


Case 13. Although this child just 
accidentally got the unlucky number, 
he drew an unlucky number at con 
ception. Alter two tull years In sé hool 
his mental age was only 3-8. 

Case 14. Entering school at a men 
tal age of 3-10. he became utterly 
lormed the habit of 


muddled and 


WOrFSe Case ol 


Recorded Semester = 
Cjrades in Reading 


) 0 Sept. Jan. Vay Word FE quiva, 


1442 ‘42 lent in May 
F 5 19 20 + 
ia 2 19 24 500 
6 2 3 550 
> 3 24 500 
(C B 20 46 64 1300 
(C C€C 19 376 #50 1000 
1 Y 15 S50 
9 51 000 
(" C 26 44 59 1200 
7 14 50 O00 
9 18 24 500 
y. ij 44 oo. Se 700 
0) 0) Q punt 
> . «= 7 34 700 
20 41 #56 1150 
— — 9) 050 


heginning ol orades indicated) are: 1A. 18: 2B. 33; 2A, 43. 


a nm ee 
\ ocabulary ( irowth 
Measure* 


compensating by building up a com. 
plex that he could not hear. In real. 
ity his inability was not in hearing 
but in attending. Once the child Was 
convinced that by close attention he 
could orasp the assignment and di. 
rections. he learned to read. but this 
did not occur until about the middle 
of the second semester of his third 


vear in school. 


Case 15. This child entered schoo 
totally undisciplined, and he wanted 
to do nothing but play. Although he 
was lelt to remain in the first grade 
al the end of his first vear in school. 
during his second year his teacher 
was successtul in. sec uring the co- 
operation ol the parents, changing 
the child's attitude. and vetting him 
ready for the third grade. 


Case 16. Here again we find a 
child entering sc hool at a mental age 
loo young to read during the lirst 
She 


balanced and frequently had to be 


year. was emotionally un: 
isolated from the class because of he 
nOIsy behavior. At the beginning of 
her second year in the first grade she 
had matured sufficinetly and gave 
very little trouble. 

From an analysis of the table and 
the other facts concerning the six 
teen cases, the following conclusions 
are evident: 

|. Twelve of the sixteen entered 


. | 
belore they were mature enough l 


(Continued on page 10) | 
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© [lew Dimension 


Clarence Il. Morgan 


Dr. Morqan is Director of Radio 
Education and Prolesscr of Speech at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 

“The American living room has a 


—RADIOT — 


this statement appeared at the be 


new dimension 
oinning of an article published in the 
Teachers College Journal a lew years 
ago. lt is the purpose of the present 
article to report upon the eighth vear 
of the activities of that “new dimen 
the 


campus ol Indiana State Teac hers 


sion. as il has extended from 


College through the medium ol Radio 


Station WRBOW. 








ee 


CLARENCI 





NI. NIORGAN 


Planning the program tor a vear s 
work in radio is not a haphazard 
undertaking. Radio programs do not 
“jest grow. — Nlanyv considerations en 


ter into the picture. 


The first consideration is the sub 
iect matter itself. Not all subjects 
taught in the public schools lend 
themselves to broadcasting. lor ex 
ample, it would be most dilticult to 
leach typewriting by radio. Mlathe 
iInsurmountl 


matics almost 


presents 
able obstacles. On the other hand. 
music, with its distinctive ear appeal, 
is definitely “radio material. 
Second, there is the intagible thing 
called rad?o personality. Years ol 
experience have proved that not all 


luculty members posses the ability 
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lo project themselves and their ideas 
into the classroom, home. or office by 
means ol radio. Such ability may be 
developed, but many are unwilling to 
make the sacrifices ne¢ essary for such 
development. Therefore. those faculty 
members who have a “natural” abil 
ily to project their ideas by means of 


the 


invited to participate in the broadcast 


radio are ones who should be 


programs. 


The third consideration entering in 
to the planning of the activities ol 
the Radio Division is that the Col- 
lege exists primarily lor the benefit 
c} students and that students deserve 
the right lo gain actual experience 
through — mic rophone appearances. 
The vear s program must, therefore. 
be planned to give students adequate 


radio participation. 


For seven and one half years the 
broadcasts by the Radio Division of 
Indiana State Teachers College were 
planned to supplement the instruc 
lion given in the elementary and se¢ 
ondary schools of western Indiana and 
Broadcast materials 


eastern Illinois. 


with outlines 
sented in the State Course of Study. 
The time ot broadcast Was lixed al 
the 


teacher. That type of program was 


were correlated pre 


periods suitable to classroom 
used which would appeal most to 
the pupil toward whom the program 
was directed. 


After December 7. 


( hange 


1041, a complete 


was made in_ the type ot 
lsroadcast originating from the cam- 
pus studios. From the strictly educa- 
tional program designed to supple 
ment instruction in the schools, the 
program were re-designed to further 
understanding 
this ettort 


successtul is evidenced by a recog 


civilian morale and 


of war work. That was 


nition from the War [Department in 
I-ducational Bulletin No. 31. 


Nay 4, 1942, 


programs broadcast by 


issued 
in which tive series of 
the Radio 


| ivision were listed as recommended 


civilian morale building programs. 
Army units, networks, and individual 
stations have written for information 
concerning the delense activities ol 
Radio Division. The 
States Olffice of Education 


has selected this Division as a 


for the first 


the college 
Lnited 
unit 
to try time on the air 
some ol the si ripts written for the 
Office of Education, to revise these 
scripts, and to submit to the Office 
of Education for use by groups 
throughout the entire United States 
the revised propaganda s« ripts. 

The programs as presented during 
divided into 
(1) Faculty 


Series (2) Classroom Broadcasts (5) 


Special Programs. The first classifi 


the eighth year were 


three seneral classes: 


cation included the following. One 
of our most interesting radio person 
alities, Dr. William P. Allyn. con- 
tinued the fourth vear ol a series of 
talks making science facts available 
to the general public and the class 
room. The Guidance Series. featuring 
Miss Helen Ederle, discussed oppor 
tunities in the war effort for all civil- 
ians. Places in the News introduced 
NIr. Alford Archer discussing the lo 
cality most discussed by the news of 
the pasl week. News of the activities 
ol Indiana State Teac hers College ol 
interest to oraduates and 


the 


sented regularly throughout the vear 


primary 


lriends of institution was pre 
by Mr. John Sembower. The Home 
Economics | Jepartment, co-operating 
with, and winning the recognition ol. 
the War department. developed two 
scries planned to aid the housewile 
in her wartime purchasing. These 
series were: Eating for “Oomph” and 
The Consumers Club of the Air. In 
the Faculty Series, the program by 
Ir. Allyn. Miss Ederle, Mr. Archer, 
and the Home Economics | Depart 
ments were given specilic recognition 
in Bulletin No. 31 of the War De 
partment mentioned earlier in this re- 
port. The broadcast of “We, the Pu- 
pils, Speak’ was the filth series to 
receive this honor. 

The 


those programs in which college stu- 


Classroom Series included 
dents took major roles. Suc h produc- 
tions were: The Victory Series, lea- 
propaganda 


The Story 
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luring students in 


morale-building scripts; 





Princess of the Music Box, in drama- 
tized monologues of stories tor chil- 
dren: The Studio Orchestra, 
Professor Will H. Bryant as director, 


in a music appreciation series; Talent 


with 


On Parade, offering opportunity lor 
public recitals by radio for majors in 
the Music Department: We, the Pu 
pils, Speak, a torum under the leader 


of Dr. V. 


high-school pupils opportunity to ex 


Dewey Annakin. giving 


press uncensored opinions relative to 
current Wabash 
Valley High School Series, present- 


ing broadcast by high-school pupils 


allairs: and the 


from schools located in the Wabash 
Valley. 

Throughout the year mans broad 
cast were presented which could not 
be definitely scheduled months in ad. 
vance. [These were those programs 
which featured guests on the campus. 
Among those who appeared belore 
the campus mic rophones during the 


period covered by this report were 
Mr. James G. Hanlon, Associtae Ed 
itor of Movie-Radio Guide, and Rub 
inoff and his Violin. Broadcasts from 
studios on the State Fair Grounds 


al Indianapolis also might be in 


cluded under this division. 


A summation olf the activities ol 
the Radio Division for the academi« 
1O4] 


208 broadcasts were presented using 


year 


1050 minutes of radio time. A table 
ceiving in detail this broadcast pro 
scram of Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege provides a succinct summary. 

This 


dimension in the 


report of radio—the new 


American home— 
would be incomplete without due 
recognition and a note of thanks to 


those who have made the broad asts 


possible. The almost 3,000 minutes of 


used by Indiana State 
College WBOW 
would have cost the college approxi 
$10,000 had 


i . ° 
made by the station for such service. 


radio time 


‘Teac hers over 


mately charge been 


This time was, however. donated by 
WRBROW to the 


charge ol any kind. The college takes 


college without 
this opportunity to express its sincere 
thanks to Ensign Martin Leich. Man 
ager ol WBOW. now on active duty 
with the U.S. Navy, to Mr. George 
Jackson. Acting Manager of WBO 
\WV. and to Mr. Leo Baxter, Program 
Director, for the pertect co-operation 
which has made the broadcast ser 


vice possible. 











12 reveals that a total ol 


WHY FIRST GRADERS FAY 
(Continued trom page 8) 
possess what experts call re ding read 
iness. Children of normal intelligence 
who entered school loo young Were 
unable to adjust themselves to the 

standard school program readily. 

2. Physical handicaps were COM. 
mon. Four had extreme eve defects 
three bad speech defects. three bad 
hearing delects, and two had minor 
imperlections ol hearing. Malnutr 
tion hindered a lew. and one had bad 


tonsils and teeth. 


i Simply to leave the « hildren home 


longer helore admitting them te 
school mav not be the solution. The 
home environment often is unwhole 
some. An improved environment, pro 
vided by the school but without pres 
sure to “learn to read.” seems more 
advisable. 


The 


teacher. The responsibility ol decid 


writer is just a classroom 


ing the solution ol the problems 


opened by lear hers rests with 
the school administrators. ( ertainly 
the problems opened by the tea her 


What 


) . 
erhaps as WIS@ a 


are challenges. will the ad 


ministrators do / 
thing as they can do would be to in- 
vile a larger degree of teacher partici- 


pation in school administration. 


ILLUSTRIOUS —ALUITIN 











TABLE | 
A SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF THE RADIO DIVISION Edison FE. Oberholtzer 
noe Number of . Total Radio Perhaps no alumnus ol Indiana 
Series Performer Broadcasts Time (Minutes) Crate has achieved so muck a 
Classroom | Students 32 =) tion as city. schol superintendent 
Consumers Club ol than Dr. Oberholtzer (Ph.D... Colum. 

; the Air : 7 Students Z 105 Lia, 19354). For fourteen years Dr 
Eating for “Oomph Mi; 0 ee | 5 ype Oberholtzer taught and administered | An 
sudiance ‘iiss Fielen E.derie 2) 349 ; ws | 
News Mir. John Sembower 50 150 S( hools in Indiana. Beginning in the - 
Places in the News Mr. Alford Archer 9 i) rural schools of Clay County, he ad- Is 
Science Dr. William P. Allyn 39 195 . f cha 

: _. . ' vanced to superintendencies al Car 
State Fair Students 6 180 . 7 ope 
Story Princess of the bon and Clinton and _ the assistant _ 
: Music Box Students 29 155 superintendes vy at Evansville. For one wat 
Studio Orchestra Students 29 155 eran rr | ) 
a 4 . af ; ‘ < © oO : ; 
lalent On Parade Students 22 330 sana veasilgieninatiee | 4 
Victory Series Students 16 IAD matics al Indiana State. glo 
y y ° 
m Te » Mig - | iru 
Wabash Valley High High-school : Dr. Oberholtzer achieved nati 
School Series pupils 1: 310 
We, the Pupils, Speak High-school wide recognition while city superit- ng! 
: pupils 24 300 tendent at Tulsa, Oklahoma. For the ura 
Special Broadcasts Cruests 12 315 | ’ 
pasl eighteen years he has heen SU: in 
Total IOR 49950 perintendent! at Houston, Texas. phil 
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o President. fl Hiss, And The 


oly Bible 


Clement |. Malan 


)r. Malan. State Superintendent 
al Public Instruction of Indiana. was 
Professor of Government al Indiana 
State College 


suming his present position. 


Teachers belore as 


Belore man made us citizens, greal 
nature made us men. 
—James Russell Lowell 

“Nilo one single factor is the key to 
tLe interpretation ol the history ol 


America. ()j the 


lorces that prompted men and women 


several driving 
to brave the perils of an unknown 
land, religion was one olf the most 
jinportant ones. 

Having sel loot on American soil. 
they began at once to clear the land 
drain the 
swamps. They 
built first the 


wooden cabins. 


and 


and then se 


their church. 
Religion was to 
be one ol the 
chiel tactors on 


which to build 





a nation. 
Some ol the 


which 


Dr. MALAN 


USES 
Americans make ol their religion are 
interesting. Congress has a chaplain. 
lis sessions open with prayer by the 
chaplain. Political conventions are 
opened with prayer. Oaths which are 
required of public ollicials are al 
ways made in the name of God. Even 
the money ol the United States is 
clorilied with the motto, In God We 
Trust.” 


From the inauguartion of Wash 
ington, in 1789, down to the inaug 
wration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


in 1040. 


philosophy of life has been expressed 
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each President's religious 


lected a site tor 


in the reference which he selected 
lrom an open Bible placed belore 
him as he took the oath of office. One 
wonders why such a prec edent has 
never been broken. Some olf the Pres 
idents have kissed the Bible: 


lave not. 


SOMme 


lt is most natural lor the President 
to turn to those passages which tend 
lo rellect problems of the past that 
are similar to those olf today. He turns 
to those verses which have given hope 
mankind down 


and satistaction to 


through the ages. 


lhe First Seventy-Five Years 
luring the first seventy-live years 


ol the life of the American Demox 


racy, the conflict ol nationality 


loomed large. Under the « apable lead. 


ership of ( ;eorge Washington, the 


ship of State was launched. But sho:t- 


ly alter the first presidential election. 


untoreseen problems began to engull 


and perplex the new nation. A multi 
licity ol perplexing problems con 
lronted these pioneers of America. 
Those early years brought about 
unparalleled discoveries, inventions. 


and unmatched philosophies ol ile. 


The past one hundred lilty years of 


time have: revealed the fact that the 
builders built more wisely than they 
new. They established a nation un 
der the suiding hand of a Federal 
( onstitution. The Federal Constitu 
tion had to be interpreted in terms 
ol a progressing and developing de 
mocracy: had to be amended shortly 
alter its adoption so that its true 
purpose might become a means by 
which men could maintain a demo 
racy. 

With all these conflicting problems 
seventy-live  vears, 


during the first 


if is not surprising that men feeling 


tle tremendous burdens resting upon 


them turned to Hols Writ for guid 
ance and direction. It might he ex 
pected that they invoke the aid and 
blessing of One mightier than they. 
A brief review of each President's 
philosophy of religion as found in his 
inaugural address is here oiven. 

The first President, history records, 
seemed to be a sad man. Washington 
Lad great hope in the new nation 
and was eager to help solve its prob 
lems. His religious philosophy is @X 
pressed in his inaugural address in 
the following words: 

It would be peculiarly improper to 
omit in this first official act my ter 
vent supplications to that Almighty 
Being who rules over the universe. 
who presides in the councils of na 
tions, and whose providential aids 
can supply every human defect, that 


His 


the liberties and happiness ol the 


benediction may consecrate to 
people of the United States a govern. 


ment instituted by themselves for 
these essential purposes, and may en- 
able every instrument employed in its 
administration to execute with suc- 
allotted to his 


charge. In tendering this homage to 


cess the functions 
the Great Author of every public and 
private good, | assure mysell that it 
expresses your sentiments not less 
then my own, nor those of my fellow- 
citizens at large less than either... . 
| now teel myself inexpressibly happy 
in a belief that Heaven, which has 
done so much for our infant nation. 
will not withdraw its providential in- 
uence before our political felic ity 
shall have been completed .... Thus 
supported by a firm trust in the Great 
Arbiter of the Universe, aided by the 
collected wisdom of the Union, and 
imploring the divine benediction on 
our joint exertions in the service of 
our country, readily engage with you 
in the arduous but pleasing task of at 
tempting to make a nation happy. 


Then the tall, solemn ligure clad 
in a dark brown suit with white stock- 
Ings, a hag Wig on his head and a 
stell-hilted sword at his side. in full 
view of the multitude below took the 
oath of office with his hand resting on 
a large Bible. After taking the oath 
ai office. Washington bent and kissed 


the Holy Bible. 


Records have not been kept ol the 


= 


Biblical references which the early 
Presidents chose. But the Presidents 
inaugural addresses disclose the im- 
portance which they place upon re- 


ligion. 
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contusion and uncer- 


Amid the 
teinty of establishing the new govern- 
ment, John Adams expressed his phi 
losophy of religion in these words: 

And may that Being who is su 
preme over all, the Patron of Order, 
the Fountain of Justice, and the Pro 
tector in all ages of the world of vir 
tuous liberty, continue His blessing 
upon this nation and its government 
and give it all possible success and 
duration consistent with the ends ol 
His providenc e. 


Always laboring for the good of 


mankind. Thomas Jefferson. “God 


silted and (God-armed for the battle 


of right against wrong 
words: 
May 


rules the 
lead our councils to what is best. and 


that Infinite Power which 


destinies of the universe 
give them a favorable issue for your 
peace and prosperity. 

Madison's reference with regard to 
divine support during the perilous 
period in which he served as Presi 
dent was: 

We have all been encouraged to 
leel in the suardianship and guidance 
of that Almighty Being whose power 
nations, 


regulates the destiny ol 


whose blessings have been so con- 
spicuously dispensed to this rising 
Republic. and to whom we are bound 
tc address our devout oratitude lor 
the past, as well as our fervent suppli 


cations and best hopes for the future. 

During the next period of twenty 
years foreign allairs once again be- 
came a baffling problem. James Mlon- 
roe and John (Quincy Adams identi- 
fied this 


period by leaving to the Western 


themselves vividly with 


Hemisphere the Monroe Doctrine. 
Put 


possessed the ability to 


President James Monroe. who 


cope with 
loreign problems in a diplomatic man 
ner, while maintaining “The Era of 
Gjood Feeling’ in his own country, 
in his inaugural address spoke thus: 
| enter on the trust to which I have 
been called by the sullrages of my 


fellow-citizens with my lervent 
prayers to the Almighty that He will 
he graciously pleased to continue to 
us that protection which He has al. 
ready sO conspicuously displayed in 


our favor. 

As time moved on, the scholarly 
politician, John Quincy Adams, came 
tc. the highest seat of government. 
His belief in religion is explained in 


the following words: 
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used these 


| shall look for whatever success 
may attend my public service; and 
knowing that except the Lord keep 
the city the watchman waketh but in 
vain, with fervent supplications lor 
His favor, to His overruling provid 
ance | commit with humble but fear 
less contidence my own fate and the 
future destinies of my country. 


The next decade ushered in the im 
petuous and dauntless Jackson. He 


will be remembered for his rugged 


position in many important questions: 
banking, the Mexican question, civil 
service. On assuming the Presidency 
Jackson said: 


A firm reliance on the soodness of 
that Power whose providence merci 
fully protected our national inlancy. 
and has since upheld our liberties in 
various vicissitudes, enc ourages me to 
oller up my ardent supplic ations that 
Hie will continue to make our beloved 
country the object of His divine care 


and oracious bhenediction.. 


Martin Van Buren came into the 
residency contronted with a com 


merical panic. In his inauguration 


address he humbly said: 


For myself, conscious of but one de 
sire, faithfully to serve my country. 
| throw myself without fear on_ its 
justice and its kindness. Beyond that 
only look to the gracious protection 
ct the Divine Being whose strengthen 
ing support | humbly solicit. and 
whom | fervently pray to look down 
upon us all. May it be among the dis 
pensations ol His providence to bless 
our beloved country with honors and 


with length of days. 


For only a short time. a distinctive 


character with a vivid personality, a 
pioneer, a warrior, a sympathizer ol 


the Western peoples. and one some 


times called ““The Cincinnatus of the 


West _ occupied the highest seat ol 
vovernment, William Henry Harri 
son. His religious expression is re 
vealed in the tollowing way: 


| deem the present occasion suffi 
( iently important and solemn to justify 
me in expressing my lellow-citizens 
a profound reverence for the Chris 
tian religion and a thorough cOnvi« 
tion that sound morals, religious lib 
erty, and a just sense of religious re 
sponsibility are essentially connected 
with all true and lasting happiness: 
and to that 


blessed us by the gilts of civil and 


good Being who has 
religious freedom. who watched over 
and prospered the labors of our fa 
thers and has hitherto preserved to us 


institutions tar exceeding in excel 


lence those ol any other people, let 


us tunite in fervently commending 
a 
every interest ol our beloved country 


in all future time. 
John Tyler. the Vice President. suc. 
ceeded to the position left 


that Critical 


days, he expressed himsell as lollows: 


Vacant. 


Realizing those were 

Contiding in the protecting care of 
ai everwatchtul and overruling Prov. 
idence, it shall be my lirst and high. 
est duty lo preserve unimpaired the 
lree institutions under which we live 
and transmit them to those who shal 
succeed me in their full lorce and 
vigor _ NMly earnest praver shall 
be constantly addressed to the all 
wise and. all powertul Being who 
made me. and by whose dispensation 
| am called to the high office of 
President of this contederacy. under 
standingly to carry out the principles 
of that have 


sworn to protect, preserve, and de 


lend.” 
The American people will remem 


her lames Polk ais the President who 


Constitution w lic I | 


sincerely believed he Was right in the 
that he With a 


striking degree ol frankness he stated 


course pursued. 


Hi} his inaugural message: 


In assuming responsibilities so vast 
| fervently invoke the aid ol the Al 
Ruler ol the 


whose hands are the destinies ol na 


mighty lniverse in 


tions and ol men to ouard this Heavy 
land 


without 


en-lavored againsl the mis 


chiels which His cuidance 
might arise from an unwise public 
policy. With a lirm reliance upon 
the wisdom ol (Omnipotence to sus- 
tain and direct me in the path ol 
duty which | am appointed to pursue, 
| stand in the presence ol this as 
sembled multitude of my country 
men to take upon mvysell the solemn 
obligation “to the best of mv ability 
to preserve, protect, and delend the 


Constitution of the L'nited States.” 


“Old Rough and Ready,” as Zach 
called. 


carried those qualities of fearlessness 


arv lavilor was tamiliarly 


and decision into executive attairs. 


He asserted in his address: 

The dictates ol religion direct us 
to the 
friendly 


powers. 


With an untaltering trust and hope 


in truth and goodness, Nlillard Fil- 


cultivation ol peacelul and 


relations with all other 


more “reigned — during one of the 
happiest and most prosperous periods 
of the country. Speaking as a typical 
American, Filmore made this declara- 


lion: 
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| rely upon Him who holds in His 


hands the al 
low me with the requisite strength 
( 


destinies ot nations to en 


lor the task and to avert from our 
country the evils apprehended lrom 
the heavy calamity which has befal 
len Us. 

Franklin Pierce. a man reared in 
the company of execellent people, had 
, greal desire that the people might 
enjoy continued prosperity. His phi 
losophy of religion was: | 

lcan express no better hope lor my 
country than that the kind Providence 
vhich smiled upon our fathers may 
enable their children to preserve the 
Llessings they have inherited. 

A courtly and handsome man, his 
moral character and personal virtue 
ahove reproach, was James Buchan 
an. Ol eminently religious turn, he 
did not join any church until late in 
lite. He 


make a public 


dec lared his intention lo 


prolession upon re 
lirement from the Presidential chair. 


He said at the time ol his mMaugura 


lion: 

In enteriing upon this oreat oltice 
| must humbly invoke the God of our 
fathers tor wisdom and firmness to 
execute its high and responsible du 
hes in such a manner as to restore 
harmony and ancient lriendship 
among the people ol the several states 
and to present our lree institutions 
throughout many generations . . . | 
shall now proceed to take the oath 
pres ribed by the Constitution, whilst 
humbly invoking the blessing of Di 


, ) : : 
vine Providence on this great people. 


Preliminary rumblings of slavery 
troubles were reaching alarming pro 
portions. In the midst of a confused 
people, Abraham Lincoln, a master 
politician of his time and one of the 
greatest statesmen olf all times, came 
lorth with no fixed policy except his 
one supreme desire—peace. Lnion or 
secession became the primary issue 
ol the day: slavery was ol secondary 
importance. He was willing to save 
the Union withoul destroving slavery, 
i! possible. But he was unalterably 
opposed to secession. When it be 
came apparent that the destruction of 
the slave tratlic was necessary to the 
pieservation of the Union. Lincoln 
did not hesitates to strike down slav 
cry. To whom should “I lonest Abe” 
tun in such dire distress? Note his 
words: 


If the Almighty Ruler of Nations. 
September, 1942 


with His eternal truth and justice, he 
on your side of the North, or on yours 
of the South, that truth and that jus 
tice will surely prevail by the judg 
this the 
people . Intelligence. 


ment ol oreal tribunal of 
American 
patriotism, Christianty, and a_tirm 
reliance on Him who has never vel 


forsaken this still 


competent to adjust in the best way 


favored land are 


all our present dilticulty. 


In 1SO2. lincoln used these words: 


lt has pleased Almighty (Jod to 
vouchsale signal victories to the land 
and naval lorces engaged in suppress 
ing an internal rebellion. It is there 
lore recommended to the people of the 
Lnited States that their next weekly 
assemblages in their accustomed 
places ol worship which shall occur 
alter notice ol this proclamation shall 
have heen received, they espec ially 
acknow ledge and render thanks to our 
Father 


able blessings = 


Heavenly lor these inestim 
_and our national 
counsels to that end that they may 
speedily result in the restoration olf 


peace. 


Qn still another occasion, in speak 
both the North South. 


lincoln said: 


ing ol and 


Both read the same Bible and pray 
lo the same (jod and each invokes 
_. The 


nol he an 


His aid againsl the other 
both 
swered. Phat ol neither has heen an 
swered fully. lhe Almighty has His 
Own purposes. Woe unto the world 


pravers ol could 


because of olfenses: for it must needs 


he that ollenses come. bul woe to 
that the 
cometh. Fondly do we hope, lervent 


that this 
may speedily 


man bv” which ottense 


ly do we pray, mighty 


scourge ol war pass 


away.... With malice toward none. 
with charity for all, with lirmness: in 
the right as God oives us to see the 
rioht, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the na 
tions wounds, to care tor him who 
shall have borne the battle and for 
his widow, and his orphan. to do all 
which may ac hieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves 


and with all nations. 


As a result of the affliction and 
distress of the country, the chiel prob- 
lem of reconstruction assumed exces 


The 


moner had been assassinated. Strife 


sive dimensions. Crreal 
end contusion prevailed everywhere. 
Amidst 


Johnson assumed the Presidency. Al 


those Irving circumstances 
though President Johnson pro eeded 


“pon nearly the same theory as that 


C‘om: 


expressed by Lincoln, he encountered 
antagonism. Whatever his shortcom 
ings may have been, Johnson's love 
ol the Union outweighed all other 
considerations; he gave it a courag 
eous, consistent, and powerlul sup 
pert. In his inaugural address, he 
stated brielly: 

| Duties 


sequences are ( od Ss. 


have been mine: con 


Thus we see that the first seventy 
live years ol national existence was 
permeated with a religious philosophy 
that government must constantly and 
continuously attempt to solve its prob- 
lems under the suiding hand and 
teachings of the Divine. Each Presi- 
dent has sopken and his words have 
hecome history. The philosophy of 
religious cuidane e has developed in- 
lo a philosophy ol religious liberty 
and _ toleration. 

While the utterances of our Presi- 
the first 


vears of our national development in 


dents during seventy-live 
dicate very clearly the religious phi- 
losophy underlying our democratic 
processes, the question arises as to 
what has been the tendency during 
the last seventy-live vears. Have the 
l’reesidents continued to turn to Holy 


\WVrit al 


coloring 


those times when timidity is 


their approaching obliga 


lions / 
The Second Seventy-Five Years 
During the next seventy-tlive years 


cemocracy was to undergo even a 
creater test. The Constitution had ex- 
isted as such for a longer period than 
most statesmen had anticipated. Re- 
construction, consolidation, national 
banking and currency, public land 
distribution, foreign affairs, and polit- 
ical hostility were conirolling factors 
ol the second half of this period. Be- 
lieving they had buried their hatreds 
in the Civil War strife, the people 
legan to live once again with a rea 
sonable amount of hope and security. 

As Grant came to the Presidency. 
he found himself torn between politi- 
cians and leaders who were vying 
lor the jobs and the distracted con- 
dition of the country. Extensions of 
the railway, spec ulation of Western 
linds. discovery of mining wealth in 
the Rockies, condition of public debt 


and the currency give a vivid picture 
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of the circumsiances in which Presi 
dent Grant found himself. The Bibli- 
cal references which each President 
used from Grant to Franklin D. Roo 
are record. Grant turned 


sevelt on 


to Isaiah 2:2 which read as follows: 

And it shall come to Pass in the 
last days. that the mountain of the 
lord's house shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills: and all 
the nations shall flow unto it. 


This s« ripture portrays the goal for 
which Grant was striving. In his sec 
cond inauguration, he added to the 
above the third verse: 

And many people shall SO and Say, 
Come ve, and first us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house ol 
(Jod of Jacob: and He will teach- 
us of His ways and we will walk 
in His paths: for out of Zion shall 
co forth the law. and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. 


In his first address he said, in part; 

| ask the prayers of the nation 
lo Almighty God in behalf of this 
consummation. 

In his second inaugural address he 


said: 


L'nder Providence | have been call 
ed a second time to act as Executive 
over this oreat nation .... Rather do 
| believe that our Great Maker is 
preparing the world. in His own sood 
time, to become one nation. speaking 
one language, and when armies and 
navies will be no longer required. 


Representing the typi al American 
family, Hayes became President of 
the United States. He had been left 
a heritage of many perplexitic s. When 
speaking of his party and oltice, he 
declared: 

He serves his party best who serves 
his country best .... Honesty, capac 
ity. and fidelity constitute the real 
qualifications lor olfice. 


On inauguration day. Hayes based 


his hope in Psalm 118:11, 12, 13 


They compassed me about: ves, they 
compassed me about: but in the name 
of the Lord I will destroy them. 

They compassed me about like bees: 
they are quen hes as the fire of 
thorns: for in the name of the Lord 
| will destroy them. 

Thou hast thrust sore at me that 
| might fall: but the Lord helped me. 


Many Presidents have found com- 
fort in Psalms. Man is a creature ol 


hopes, fears, desires, ambitions, and 
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longings. These are beautifully re 
lected in the Psalms. Here the hopes 
and tears of many ages are collected. 
They nol only express the desires ol 
the 


tions as well. 


individual but national aspira 


International as well 
as national objectives are discussed. 
The despair ol apparent injustice to 


both the the 


and to the world at large are sounded. 


individual, to nation, 
ln the Psalms are songs tor rejoicing 
lor past deliverance just as we sing 
“America. and the “Star Spangled 
Kanner as our songs ol deliverance. 
Men are represented as praying in the 
Psalms just as Weshington prayed 
the 
in that valley of sorrow and _ sulles 


death Valley 


beneath leafless tree tor reliel 


know 1) 


ing and as 
Forge. 


the 


days of the Psalms are rellected in 


The actions and utterance ol 


the actions and utterances olf today. 
the past is past in time but not in 
the philosophy ol life. In fact. the 
retlect 


surging and throbbing life of ours. 


Psalms phase ol this 


every 
The Psalms reflect man reaching to 
the very highest pinnacle ol exulta 
tion and to the very depths ol despair. 
two extremes every 


Ketween these 


shade of human. desire is de 
picted. Out of the realities of life. 


the Psalms came: of the reali 


ties of life, the Psalms speak. In his 


out 


inaugural message. Haves said this: 


| ooking lor the ou dance of ihal 
Divine by which the destinies of na 
tions and individuals are shaped. 
call upon you. Senators. Repesenta 
citizens, here 


lives, Judges . fellow 


and evervwhere. lo unite with me 
in an earnest ettort to secure to our 
nol only ol 


counrty the blessings. 


material prosperity. but of justice 
peace, and union—a union depend 
ing not upon the constraint of force. 
but upon the loving devotion of a 
lree people: “and that all things may 
be so ordered and settled upon the 
best that 


peace and 


foundations 
truth 
justice, religion and piety, may he 


and surest 


and happiness. 
established among us for all gener 


ations. 


President Chester A. Arthur used 


Psalms 31:1. 2. 3: 


In thee, O Lord, do | pul my trust; 


let me never be ashamed: deliver 
me in thy righteousness. 
Bow down thine ear to me: de 


liver me speedily: be thou my strong 


rock. for an house of delense lO save 
me. 

For thou are my rock and My for 
tress: therefore lor they name's sake 


lead me. ouide me. 


(Owing to the existing Circum 


stances at the time, he came to the 
ollice very) conscious oO} the Strain 


and intensity ol public leeling In 
, 


his message he said: 


The wisdom of ow lathers, tor. 
sceing even the most dire possibil}. 
lies, made sure that the governmen| 
should never be imperiled YE CAUSE 
ol the life 
Nlen my die. but the fabrics of a 
unshaken 
| assume the trust imposed hy 


uncertainty ol human 


lee institutions remain 
the Constitution relving lor aid on 
the Virtue. 
intelligence ol the 


[Divine Cruidance and 


patriotism, and 


American people. 


vi. seneration to which the Wal 


Veas histor, demanded new issues 


|? ; 
cili¢ ne vy meh). avmentl ol pension 
claims. atlairs. civil 


foreign service 


rclorms. and conservativeness — jp 
linance were problems attac ked by 
Cleveland during his first four years, 
Stolid, 
thal 


i . . . 
Oo} courage, an unswerving lidelity 


unimaginative individual 


he was. he evinced a loftiness 
to conviction, and an unvarying dis 
regard of his own mere personal in 
terests thal compelled the approval 


Loo. 


admiration ol lair-minded 
people. Cleveland. 


lsalms 112:4-10: 


and 


turned to 


lJnto the upright there ariseth light 
in the darkness: he is Ooracious, and 
lull of compassion, and righteous. 

A sood man showeth favour. and 
lendeth: he will guide his allairs with 
discrections. 

Surely he shall not be moved tor 
ever: the riohteous shall be in ever 
lasting remembrance. 

He shall not be afraid of evil ti 
dings: his heart is fixed. trusting in 
the Lord. 

His heart is established, he shall 
not be afraid, until he see his desire 
unon his enemies. 

He hath dispersed. he hath given 
to the poor: his righteousness endur- 
eth lore, er; his horn shall he exalted 
with honour. 

The wicked 
v ieved: he shall onash with his teeth. 


the ol the 


wicked shall perish. 


shall see al. and be 


and melt away: desire 


In his address he stated: 
By the Father ol his ( ountry oul 


(Constitution Was commended lor 
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doption as the result of a spiril o} 
a : 

mity an mutual concession. In that 
amity . 

came spirit it shall le 
as 


A nc let us not trust to human 


administered 


‘fart alone, but humbly acknowledg 
ing the power and goodness of Al 
mighty God. who presides over the 
destin of nations, and who has al 
ll times been revealed in our coun 


iy S history, let us invoke His aid and 


His blessing Upon our labors. 


In Cleveland's second 


Hurned to Psalms QO] :12-10. which 


read : 

They shall bear thee up in their 
we lest thou dash thy loot against 
q stone. 

Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
adder: the voung lion and the drag 
on shalt thou trample under teet. 

Because he hath set his love upon 
me. therelore will | deliver him: | 
will set him on high, because he 
hath Lnown Mv name. 

He shall call upon me, and | will 
answer him: | will be with him in 


trouble: | will deliver him. and hon 


or him. 

With long lite will | satishy him. 
and show him my salvation. 

In his inaugural address he said: 


Deeply moved by the expression ol 
confidence and personal attachment 
which has called me to this service. 
lam sure my gratitude can make no 
better return than the pledge | now 
oive belore God and these witnesses 
of unreserved and complete devotion 
to the interests and wellare of those 
who have honored me... . It can nol 


thal 


achievements as a people and our 


be doubted our stupendous 
country s robust strength have given 


rise to heedlessness of those laws 
coverning our national health which 
we can no more evade than human 
lile can escape the laws of God and 
_. The oath IT now take to 
preserve, protect. and detend the Con 
stitution of the United States not on 
h impressively delines the great re 
sponsibility | but 


obedienc e to constitutional « ommands 


nature . . 


assume, suggests 
we the rule by which any official con 
duct must be ouided ares \bove all. 

now there is a Supreme Being who 
rules the athairs ol men and whose 
goodness and mercy have always fol 
lowed the American people. and | 
know He will not turn trom us now 


il we humbly and reverently seek His 
powertul aid. 


Dividing the Cleveland adminis 
ration was that of Benjamin Harri 


son, Firmly believing that “public 


Ollice is a public trust’ he emphasized 
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term he 


and better men were 


thal 


needed in public service. A sell-made 


stronger 


man, Harrison presents a model ol 
our best manhood and citizenship. 
oreal abilities, splendid accomplish 
ments, manliness of character and 
heroic virtue. He was another Presi 
dent who resorted to Psalms by se 
lecting 121: 1-6. 

| will lilt up mine eves unto the 
hills. from whence cometh my help. 


Ny 


which made heaven and earth. 


help cometh from the Lord 


He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved: he that keepeth thee will not 
slumber. 

Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep. 

The Lord is thy keeper: the Lord 
is thy shade upon thy right hand. 


shall 


day, nor the moon by night. 


The sun not smite thee by 


ln his inaugural address he used 
the following words: 

entering thus solemnly into 
covenant with each other, we may 


reverently invoke and combidentialls 
expect the flavor and help ol Almighty 
(sod that He will give to me wisdom. 
lidelity. 
people a spirit of fraternity and a 


strength. and and to our 


love of righteousness and peace. 


Psalms was again referred to when 


\Voodrow Wilson took the oath of 
the President. He used Psalm 119:43 
Sand Psalm 46, respectively. in his 


inauguration ceremonies: 


And take nol the word ol truth ul 
lor | 


terly out of my mouth: have 
hoped in thy judgment. 

So shall | keep thy law continual 
l. for ever and ever. 

And | will walk at liberty: lor | 
seek thy precepts. 

| will speak ol my testimonies also 
helore kings. and will nol he 
ashamed. 

And | will delight mvsell in thy 
commandments, which | have loved. 

NIly hands also will I lit up unto 
thy 


lov ed: 


have 
thy 


commadments. which | 


and | will meditate in 
statutes. 
(jod is our reluge and strength a 
very present help in trouble. 
Theretore will not we fear. though 
the earth be removed and though the 
mountains be carried unto the midst 
ol the sea: ) 
Though the waters thereof roar and 
be troubled. though the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof. 
There is a river, the streams where 
of shall make olad the citv of Ciod. 
the holy plac e of the tabernacles ol 


the Most | ligh. 


(Jod is in the midst of her: she 
shall not be moved: God shall help 
her. and that right early. 

The heathen raged, the kingdoms 
were his voice, 


moved: he uttered 


the earth melted. 


The lord of hosts is with us: the 
(jod of Jacob is our reluge. 
C'ome. behold the works of the 


lord, what desolations he hath made 
in the earth. 

He maketh wars to cease unto the 
end of the earth: he breaketh the bow. 
and cutteth the spear in sunder; he 
burneth the chariot in the fire. 

Be still. and know that | am God: 
| will be exalted among the heathen. 
| will be exalted in the earth. 

The Lord of hosts is with us: the 
Cjod of Jacob is our reluge. 


When elected to the office ,he came 
in the anticipation of effectuating a 
constructive poli v of domestic re- 
forms, but at the very outset, he en- 
countered the menace of foreign com- 
-lications. Wilson made himself a 


world ligure through his formulation 
, 


of peace terms and his advoc acy of 


« league of nations to prevent wars. 
In his first inaugural address he 


said: 


Justice, and only justice, shall al- 
Ways be our motto... . The feelings 
with which we face this new age of 
right and opportunity sweep across 
our heartstrings like some air out ol 
‘Ss own justice 
and the 
judge and the brother one. We know 
our task to be no mere task of politic S 
but a task which shall search us 
through and through, whether we be 
able to understand our time and the 
need of our people, whether we be 
indeed their spokesmen and interpret- 


Ciod s where 


presence, 


and mer vy are reconciled 


ers, whether we have the pure heart 
to comprehend and the rectified will 
to choose our high course of action 
Nlen's hearts wait upon us; 
lives the balance: 
men s hopes call upon us to say what 
we will do... . God helping me, | 
will not fail them. if they will but 
counsel and sustain me! 


In the 


James A. CGartield. one finds an ear- 


men s hang in 


short administration ot 
nest and determined leader. one that 
is quick to see the value of an op- 
portunity. With eighteen vears ol ex- 
Cartield 


) ‘ ; 
came to the | residency with a strong 


perience as a_ legislator. 
hope of a successful administration. 

Factional anxieties, poverty-striken 
olfice-hungry seekers 


people, were 


situations which contronted Cartield. 
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He turned to Proverbs 21:1 on inau 


guration day: 


The burden of the desert of the sea. 


As whirlwinds in the south 
through: so it cometh from the de 
sert. from a terrible land. 


In his address he said: 


They will surely bless their fathers 


and their fathers’ God that the U'n- 
ion was preserved. that slavery was 


overthorwn, and that both races were 
»oewd \bove 
all, upon our efforts to promote the 
welfare of this great people and their 


made equal before the law 


eovernment, | reverently invoke the 
supp orl and blessings ol Almighty 


God. 


Others have turned to the book of 


Proverbs in time of trial. There is an 


obvious reason. The book of Proverbs 


is known as one of the three books 


of the Old Testament that are called 


the Wisdom Books. The authors of 


these books were called wise men or 


the sages. They insisted that knowl- 


edge and wisdom are the true norms 


and guides of life. The interest of 


these wise men was in human life. 
thus thev have been called human- 
thal 


must be universal. In this thought 


ists. Their belief was wisdom 
they were the forerunners ol the mod 
ern concept of tree public education. 
They believed in a guided and reg 
ulated type of life. The book of Prov 
erbs reflects a wealth of wisdom, of 
sober and _ realistic 
kindly humor and biting sarcasm. 
The appeal covers all phases of life. 
Religiously, the concept is that right 
is rewarded while wrong is punished. 
inculcate 


life by 


The wise men tried to 
the principles of a worthy 
clorilfying wisdom at its source. True 
living consists, therefore, in harmony 
with the principle which pervades 
the universe and reveals itself to the 
mind of man. 


William McKinley 


Proverbs 16:20, 21 during his second 


turned to 


term of the Presidenc y. 

He that handleth a matter wisely 
shall find good: and whose trusteth 
the Lord, happy is he. 

[he wise in heart shall be called 
prudent: and the sweetness of the 
lips increaseth learning. 

To Carry him through his first four 
vears he selected Second Chronicles 
1:10: 


Give me now wisdom and knowl- 
edge, that | may go out and come in 
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pass 


observations. ol 


belore this people: lor who can judge 
this thy people that is so great / 

The idea expressed in Chronicles 
was an all-inclusive one. It was the 


“W hosoev er 


demanded 


idea ol will may 


riohteousness. 
al OO} 
course, no one could hull, live up to 
at least 


come. It 
but demanded it ol men. 
the ideal but evervone might 
Legin to share the idea ol righteous 
ness. 

Forever carrying that favorite song, 
“Lead Kindly 


Nik Kinley spoke in this way: 


Light,” in his heart. 


| assume the arduous and respon 
sible duties ol President ol the | nited 
Siates, relying upon the support o} 
the 


my countrymen and invoking 
will 


suidance of Almighty Ciod, 1 
faithfully execute the ollice of Presi 
dent of the United States. and will, 
tc the best of my ability. preserve, 
protect, and delend the Constitution 
of the United States.” This is the 
obligation | have revere ntly taken he 


fore the Lord Most High. 
When Mi Kinley succeeded him 


self, he said: 

E-ntrusted by the people lor a se 
ond time ... and reverently invoking 
suidance the direction and 
lavor ol Almighty (jod. | 
shrink from the duties this dav as 
sumed if I did not feel that in thei: 


perlormance | should have the co 


lor my 


should 


operation ol the wise and patriots 


men ol all parties. 


Herbert Hoover also relerred to 
Proverbs 29:18. 
Where there is no wisdom. the 


but he that keepth 


the law, happy is he. 


people perish: 


Since Proverbs is a book of wise 
Savings, one can understand the com 
fort that Hoover derived trom his se 
lection. In his inaugural message, 
lis philosophy of religious is thus 
expressed: 


I ask the help ol Almighty Cjod in 


this service to my country to which 


vou have called me. 


preaching the do 
the lile ol 


labor and strile. 


Continuously 
trine of the strenuous life. 
toil and effort, ol 
Theodore Roosevelt is known to have 
lived such a life. His “Square Deal” 
philosophy was evident in both his 
words and action. 

One might expect him to choose a 
dynamic Biblical reference. He chose 
22, 2 


James |: _ They read: 


a3 
But he ve doers ol the word. and 


nol hearers only. deceiving vour OV 
. n 

selves. 
For il any he a heare ol the Word 


and not a doer, he is like unto a May 
al 


beholding his natural lace in a Glass 


Beneath the whole epistle plainh 


lie Iwo pers ading and strongly lel 


(1) the hatred of 


and deceil of every kind. (2) the con 


rinciples: 
| | sham 


viction that man can nol serve God 


and humanity on the one hand and 


mammon on the. other. The aim to 
pierce through semblance and pre 
tense to reality seems to be the lead 


ing motive ol the author. 
President William Howard Tali 
at the time 


of a most intense and ing reasing pub 


came to the Presidency 


bic unrest. The people were demand 
ing vital changes in the very frame 
work ol the vovernment he ause the, 


had 


evils. 


seen many civic and political 


Talt. a man of much knowledge 


and a breadth ol VISION, honesty, and 
courage, sel about to solve these evils 
()n inauguration dav he said: 


| invoke the considerate sympathy 
and support of fellow citizens and the 
aid of the Almighty (jod in the dis 
charge olf my responsible duties. 

He chose as his Biblical relerence 
l-irst Kings 3:9, 10.11.12: 

Clive therefore thy servant an un 
derstading heart to judge thy people 
that | mav discern between good and 
bad: lor who is able to judge this thy 
so greal a people / 

And the speech pleased the Lord 
that Solemon had asked this thing 

And God said unto him. Because 
thou hast asked this thing. and hast 
not asked for thvsell long life: neither 
hast asked for riches for thyself, nor 
hast asked the life of thine enemies: 
but hast asked for thyself understand 
ing to discern judgment. 

Behold. | have done according to 
thy | have oven thee a 
wise and an understanding heart. 

Kings give the title to this period 


words, lo. 


of history but they are not the heroes. 
lt is a period of greal national awak- 
ening one of successtul warlare; of in: 
creasing endeavors: ol poets, artists, 
architects, and philosophers. It is a 
time devoted to the ideas of the wel- 


lare ol the underprivileged mah. whal 
gne may call the social human rela: 


Lions. 
Warren G. called his 


counrty back to paths of peace, he 
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pointed the way to peace, he sought 
for men and nations a peace, the on- 
ly true and lasting peace, based on 
iustice and right. His inaugural ad- 


dress Was a spee h on Americanism. 


These thoughts came to the Presi 


dent as he faced the task belore 


him: 

Surely there must have been God's 
intent in the making of this new 
world Republic _.. We have seen 
and religious liberty 


civil, human, 


veritied and olorilied. In the begin 
ning the Old World scolled at our 
experiment; today our foundations ol 
political and social belief stand un 
shaken. a precious inheritance to our- 
selves, an inspiring example ol tree 
dom and civilization to all mankind. 
let us express renewed and strength 
ened devotion, in gratelul reverence 
lor the immortal beginning, and ul 
ter our contidence in the supreme ful 
lillment 
and harbor no hate. | would rejoice 
to acclaim the era of the Golden Rule 
and crown it with the auto racy ol 
.. But here are a hundred 
million, with common concern and 


_. We crave triendship 


service . 


shared responsibility, answerable to 
.. | have taken the 
solemn oath of office on that pas 
sage of Holy Writ wherein it is asked. 
“What doth the Lord require olf thee 
but to do justly, and to love. mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?" 
This | plight to God and country. 


God and country . 


He also drew from the statesman 
prophet Micab 6:8 these words: 

He hath showed thee. O man, what 
is good: and what doth the l_ord re- 
quire of thee. but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly 


with thy Ciod 7 

President Calvin Coolidge took the 
oath of office late one night in the 
hills. His lather 


tered the oath a lew 


Vermont adminis 


minutes after 
the death ol Warren G. Harding was 
made public. Coming out of the heti: 
conditions arising lrom the war, bur 
dened by debts and enormous ex 
penses ws everybody was, il at once 
became Coolidge’ s policy to give bus- 
iness a chance to resuscitate itself. 

Calvin Coolidge selected from the 
Bible First John 1:1: 

In the beginning was the Word. 
and the Word was with (jod, and 
the Word was God. 


First John describes a period when 
pagan religion held sway. It must not 


be thought that pagan religion was 
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all bad or weak. It expressed genuine 


human aspirations and enough to 
keep these aspirations alive. But they 
were exclusive; they were made for 
the lew: they were for a chosen 
people. 

Coolidge declared in his inaugural 
address: 


We 


much about the right of property il 


need not concern ourselves 


we will faithfully observe the right 


o! persons ' America seeks no 
earthly empire built on blood and 
force. No ambition, no temptation 


lures her to thought ot foreign domin 
The 


lorth are armed. not with the sword. 


ion. legions which she sends 
but with the cross. The higher state 
to which she seeks the allegiance ol 
all mankind is not of human, but of 
divine origin. The cherishes no pur 
pose save to merit the favor of Al 
mighty (hod. 


In the lace ol 


halfling problems, such as high taxes, 


some olf the most 
shrunken values. dee reasing markets. 
withered industrial enterprise, bread 
Franklin D. 
the 


must 


lines, unemployment, 
Roosevelt 


l'nited 


became President of 
States in 1933. Plans 

be made and executed to relieve these 
conditions. But back of all material 
planning. he realized that there were 
certain values which were more im- 
portant than just material values. 
Those values which he considered es- 
sential to a solution of the everyday 
problems of life are found in the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
‘This hymn ol praise rellects man’s 
thinking at its best. The words slow 
with a white heat of fervor and emo- 
tion. The sublime poetry of this chap- 
ter is found in the conc luding verse: 

Now abideth faith, hope. love. these 
three: but the vreatesl ot these is love. 

These three basic ideals are cer- 
tainly necessary ID democratic govern- 
ment. In fact, these three are a neces- 
sity tor every. great movement. 
Creeds may have some value, dogmas 
may give some satistaction, economic 
as well as political theories are ol 
importance, but more important than 
all of these is service to one’s follow 
men. 

With his dynamic personality and 
his clear. correct radio voice, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt used the following 
words in his tirst inaugural address. 


Restoration calls. however. not lor 


changes in ethics alone. This nation 
asks for action, and action now , 
We face the arduous days that lie 
belore us in the warm courage of na 
tional unity; with the clear conscious 


old 


noral values: with the clear satistac 


ness ol seeking and precious 
tion that comes from the stern per- 
formance ol duty by old and young 
alike .... They have made me the 
present instrument ol their wishes. In 
the spirit of the gilt, | take it. In this 
dedication of a nation. we humbly 
ask the blessing of God. Nay He pro- 
tect each and every one ol us. May 


He ouide me in the days to come. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


used the following words from the 


President 


Apostle Paul found in First Corin- 


thians 13 on all three occasions ol 


lis inauguration. 


Though speak with the tongues 
ol men and ol angels, and have not 
charity, | am become as sounding 
brass, or a thinking cymbal. 

And though the oilt of 
prophesy, and understand all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge: and though 
| have all faith, so that | could remove 


have 


mountains, and have not charity, 
am nothing. 

And though | bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though oive 
my body to be burned. and have not 
charity, its proftiteth me nothing. 

Charity sulfereth long, and is kind: 
charity envieth not: charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not pulled up. 

Doth not behave itsell unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth: 

Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 

Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail: 
whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; wether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. 

For we know in part, and we proph- 
esy in part. 

But when that which is perlect is 
come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away. 

When I was a child, | spoke as a 
child. | understood as a_ child, | 
thought as a child: But when I be- 
came a man, | put away childish 
things. 

For now we see through a glass. 
darkly: but then face to face: now | 
know in part; but then shall | know 
even as also | am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope. 
charity. these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity. 
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Youn nd Community Hction 


Helen tderle 


Miss Ederle is instructor of Edu 
cation at Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege, specializing in youth problems 
and guidance. The first book review 


in this issue of The Journal, wrilten 


by Miss Ederle, correlates with this 


article by her. 


“We 


frontier spirit olf 
self-reliance in 
every 


America. 





“Every com- 
munity an d 
every person 
concerned — with 


Mees Ene & the suidance ol 
vouth has a su- 
preme obligation to help hoys and 
girls to catch and hold the vision of 
« finer American culture, and to fire 
them with a will to play their parts 
in an indomitable advance toward 
_ 

The Challenge to Every Community 

For the first time in the history of 
America, the public came to school 
during sugar rationing week. The ef- 
fects of this mass visitation are far- 
reaching. Now the public knows the 
teachers are human, the schools are 
ellicient, and the democratic processes 
still prevail. 

The way has been opend lor the 
school to assume more leadership in 
regard to youth problems as well as 
community problems atlec ting all age 
levels. It is time to come to grip with 
the realities that confront youth and 
get action more rapidly where the 
needs are urgent. The discussion of 
problems is not sullicient since carry- 
ing through to completion must be 
the watchword in war as well as on 
The 


youth in every community must be 


the home front. program lor 


Youth and the Future, American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, January. 
1942, pp. 220, 222. 
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need a 


rebirth of the 


corner of 


delinite, personal, realistic, and con 


structive in 1942, and tor 
come. The following questions should 
he carelully considered by every com 
munity: 


- What 


pupils who drop out of school prior 


assistance is ollered to 
to or alter sixteen years ol age / 

2. How much follow-up will be 
oimven the senior of 10427 

3. How many agencies working 
with vouth and for vouth are co-ord 


inated into a community council / 


1. Are school teachers and com 
fully 


r hanges in the 


munity leaders aware ol the 


creal situations ol 
young people which have come about 
in the last seneration / 

3. Do they know the special prob 
lems ol vouth in their own commun 
ity / 

6. Are they willing to submerge 
personal or agency interests in co 


operative eltorts / 


(‘ommunity Surveys 

There is responsibility resting on 
the school to take more initiative for 
determining the facts in a commun- 
ity through a local survey.” 

If the community is small, trained 
technicians are not necessary since 
teachers and administrators can make 
a local survey al small expense. As 
stated, 


heen 


was previously school and 


community have introduced 


through reoistration and Sugar fra 
tioning. Rapport has been established 
and the stage has been set for a fact 
ual study of local conditions in the 
areas of vocational suidance to meel 
employment needs, health facilities. 
recreational — facilities. delinquency 
conditions, the role of vouth in civil 
ian delense, etc. 


. . . ) 
Community Planning | rograms 


Alter the 


“MI. M. Chambers, and Howard M. 
Bell, How to Make a 
Youth Survey, American Council on 
1959. 


survey has been made 


(C'ommunity 


duc ation, 


VCafkrs to 


and interpreted, community planning 


can be formulated in terms of lo, | 
{ 


needs. Just what the problems will he 


no one can anticipate exactly but it 
is evident that action will be needed 
in certain areas: 


|. Aid in securing employment 
now. 
2. How can employers. Organized 


labor. and the school develop train 


ing programs / 

3. How can vocational guidance 
lraining, job placement. and lollow 
up he developed as a CommMuUNilty ger. 
vice to youth? : 

i. Are there work projects of Oreal 
value to all that could be carried oul 
by idle vouth and the communityv— 
a tennis court, a victory garden, 
park / 

3. What can vouth do in first aid. 
air raids, salety programs / 

From the smallest to the largest 
community, realistic facts are needed 
about the problems of youth in re. 
card to employment, unemployment. 
military 


educational opportunities, 


opportunities, recreational needs. 
mental hygiene needs, and the reali- 
zation of what the democratic con 
cepl 


his 


be done by young and old working 


meahs. 


community planning should 
together. Young people have ideas as 
to what their needs are and how the 
community can be improved. They 
have idealism and courage to try to 
improve their local community. There 
lore, conlerences will be needed from 
time to time. [he personnel of the 
conterence should include the local 
sovernment! officials. urban and ru 
ral. school administrators and _ teach- 
ers, leaders of private organizations. 
and representa- 


influential citizens. 


live young people. 


Community Relations With the 
the State ind Nation 


Bureaucratic institutions can nol 
evolve the patterns of community ac 
tion needed evervwhere today. Both 
young and old need the awakening 
ol the spirit of self-help and local in- 
itiative. Vast resources lor commun- 
ity betterment, both material and hu- 
ran, exist all round us and are nol 


lLeing utilized. The school must lead 
the way in utilizing these resources 
ir. the cultural and wellare patterns 


that more nearly meet the needs ol 
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everv individual. All programs must 
also be related to the requirements ol 
civilian defense and the war effort 
no community exists in isola- 


1942. 


since 
tion In 

lt behooves the leadership in each 
community to keep constantly in- 


concerning the numerous 


formed 
forms of stimulation and assistance. 


financial and otherwise. that are 
awailable from state and national 
sources. In planning and carrying out 
local surveys of youth, the Indiana 
State Teachers College and other 
higher institutions of learning in In 
diana will furnish advice and assis 
tance. The State [Department of Pub 
li Instruction in Indiana. the United 
States Oftlice ol 
United States [Employment Service 
Agricul 


tural Extension Service. and federal. 


Education. the 


Division, the co-operative 
state, and local agencies tor civilian 
defense. also will assist the local com 
munity in planning its vouth pro 
eram. 

While less financial assistance will 
be given in the future through the 


NL Y.A. and the W.P. A.. 


tional agencies will encourage many 


other na- 


lypes of activities on a twelve-months 
basis. Whatever happens will include 
the general pattern ol large scale pro- 
prams and, at the same time. reflect 
the initiative and vision of the local 


area involved. 


What Can the Community 
Do? 


Council 


The community council will need 
to concern itself with the total prob- 
lem of youth. It will need to work 
through subcommittees concerned 
with civic education, oc upational ad 
justment, health, recreation, etc. The 
machinery of organization should be 
simple. Every committee member. 
however, should be genuinely inter 
ested in the work of his committee 
and should feel deep personal re- 
sponsibility lor the job to be done 
in his community. The vouth program 
will evolve in terms ol needs as ef- 
licient citizens try to get action. 

The successltul achievement of even 
a small problem will generate local 
pride and sell respect. (One success 
will lead to new goals and more suc 
COTN- 


cesstul achievements until a 
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munity awakening will be evident as 
both old and young plan. work, and 
share together. Since no two com 
munities are alike. the following list 
suggestive ol 


ol activities is only 


what a community co-ordinating 


council can ae tually do: 


iL A 


community survey. 
2. A community recreation pro 
gram. 
3 A village lair. 
1 A community band and _ or- 
chestra. 
3. A community chorus and choral 


speaking group. 
6. A community hiking group. 
A nature study group. 
8. A community creative arts pro- 
line arts. 


cram including the 


practical art, dramatics, pag 
eantry, etc. 
9. A wild tower sanctuary. 


10. The 


literary. or other landmarks. 


preservation ol _ historic. 
11. A historical museum. 
2. A community library. 


build 


ings attrac tively lands¢ aped. 


13. School grounds. public 


14. Good drainage. improved, clean 


streets, hygienic living condi- 
lions. 

15. Better moving pictures. 

16. Art exhibits. 

17. Guidance-counseling service. 
18. Adult education of many types 
in connection with the school 
19. Discussion groups and local 
Town NMleetings of the Air. 
20. Community welfare and defense 

drives. 

21. Community civilian delense or- 
ganizations including lirst’ aid, 
Red Cross. air wardens, auxil- 
lary police, etc. 

22. The school program organized 
on a twelve-months basis for 

both young people and adults. 

For the “duration,” stress will 
be plac ed upon aviation, mathe- 
matics, science, technical shop 
courses, social studies, business. 
trade and clerical occupations, 
nursing, nutrition, first aid, and 
physical litness. 

23. The school of the future will be 
be the intellectual center of the 
community where the basic so 
cial, economic and political iS- 


sues will he disc ussed and an- 


alyzed and the social sensitivity 
of each citizen will be increased 
The Role of the School 

The school as an institution is in 
« position to stimulate communities 
lo organize co-ordinating counsels to 
meet more ellectively the needs of 
youth. lo conserve and develop the 
potentialities of vouth lor war and 
peace will require the skillful leader- 
ship which well-trained administra- 
ters and teachers possess in greater 
measure than has been utilized. If 
there is to be a finer America after 
the smoke clears, citizens of all ages 
must be “fired with a will to play 
their parts in an indomitable advance 
toward it.’ These are the days which 
demand action. Now that school and 
community have been introduced to 
each other, it will be much easier to 
discuss local needs for youth and for 
the community as a whole. The op- 
portunities tor community progress 
are unlimited if all groups co-ordi- 
nate their efforts. 

As one looks about, it is evident 
that there is a rebirth of the frontier 
spirit of self-reliance in many parts 
ol America. However, community re- 
sources are waiting to be tapped in 
many places in 1942. Let us hope that 
through the leadersihp of the school 
the problems ot youth will be met 
with as much courage as () Hare and 
Kelly met the enemy. When co-ord- 
inating councils come. to grip with 
reality concerning local needs. we 
will know that the “pioneer spirit 


still lives. 


ILLUSTRIOUS —ALUITI 


Emery :¥ Filbey 

At present vice president of the 
University of Chicago, Mr. Filbey got 
his start in Indiana. He was born at 
Cambridge City and taught in In- 
diana live years before graduating 
from Indiana State in 1905. Then for 
lwo more years he remained in his 
home state. teaching at Bluffton. 

Mr. Filbey started his work with 
the University ol Chicago as an in- 
structor in the university high school. 
From that position he advanced to a 
professorship and then into university 
administration. He has been in his 
present position since the advent ol 


the Hutchins regime. 
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Hround the Reading Table 


Youth and the Future. The General 
the Youth 
Commission, American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place. 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 290 pp. 
Price: $2.50. Cloth. 
Youth and the Future will be and 
should be read and discussed by lay- 


the 


months ahead, since it is a compre- 


Report of American 


men as well as educators in 
hensive treatment of the many pre- 
vious pamphlets of The American 
Council on Education established in 
19035. It is an attempt to synthesize 
the research of the last seven years 
as the basis for a “long-term point 
of view for post-war thinking and 
planning. 

To further its use as a handbook 
for discussion groups, M. M. Cham 
bers has prepared a clear-cut study 
guide called Looking Ahead With 
Youth. It includes questions on the 
text, problems for further study and 
detailed for addi 


recent relerences 


tional reading. All the public ations of 


The American Youth Commission are 
listed in Youth and the Future along 
with an Index. The Manual and the 
Index make the book truly functional 
lor study and discussion groups. li 
is to be hoped that readers will be 
challenged to see all sides of the 
auestions and not be indoctrinated 
without a caretul analysis of factual 
data based upon recent researc h. 

Youth and the Future presents the 
background, the present status, the 
trends, and the educational and civic 
implications cf these trends in four 
major areas. 

From the Introduction by Owen D. 
Young to the Conclusion by Lorothy 
Cantield Fisher there are these sen- 
eral assumptions: 


|. The 


confronting Americans today is the 


most important problem 
successful prosecution of the war. 

2. Full and steady employment is 
the greatest problem of the post-war 
period. 

3. Many readjustments in the basi: 
American economy are inevitable. 

4. Substantial programs olf public 
work will he necessary tor steady 


employment in the future. 
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5. Government stimulation and ex- 
pansion in basic industries producing 
or interestate commerce will be es- 
sential. 

6. The American people possess the 
pewer to preserve democratic govern 
ment without giving up liberties. “It 
iz assumed that the American people 
will continue to exercise their native 
cualities ol good will, courage, and 
foresight, and that progress will be 
made toward the realization of the 
American dream of universal oppor 
tunity in a land ol peace and free 
dom.” 

As was stated in the beginning, 
Youth and the Future will stimulate 
both educators and laymen to come 
lo grips with their local vouth prob- 
lems in terms of the social responsi 
bility ol the community which re 
quires serious thought, careful plan 
ning, and courageous astion. 

—Helen -derle 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Seav. Maurice F.. and MeGlothlin. 
William J. (editors). 


Education in Two Communities of 


elementary 


the Tennessee Valley. Bureau of 


School Service, University of Ken 

tucky, 1942. 182 pp. 

This bulletin is based upon reports 
written by teachers and pring ipals ol 
the Wilson Dam elementary school 
near Sheltield, Alabama. the 
(Jilberstville elementary 


cated at the edge of the construction 


and 


S¢ hool lo 


village ol Kentucky Dam, near the 
mouth of the Tennessee River. Both 
were projects ol the T.V.A. The for 
mer school was discontinued in 1941 
alter serving the needs of the Muscle 
Shoals area: the latter. though in a 


tvpically rural region, applied many 


of the principles ol its predecessor 


without committing the sin of imi 
tation. 

Both stalls assumed responsibility 
lor the guidance of the pupils’ growth 
toward healthful living, intellectual 


competence, emotional poise, and so- 


cial responsibility. EHorts toward the 


accomplishment of these ends make a 
story of absorbing interest; an abun 
dance ol pictures showing teacher 
pupil activity help to « larify purposes. 


Both schools have received many 


visitors trom near and lar. who have 


tse ol 


the 


sources, the initiative of the children 


praised commMUNity ye. 
and the spiril ol cooperation through. 
out the schools. Each seems. in short 
to have retained the better phases of 
a formal program, while at the Same 
time introducing, gradually, a pro- 
cressive educational program. 

—Fay Coriffith 
lndiana State Veachers College 
Ayres, louise Youngs, and Roduner 

Kenneth. Adolescent Voice Ranges 
Materials 


Lniversity — ol 


and lor Adolescen 
Voices. 
19042. 50 pp. 


The need lor continued study of 


( Jregon 


the adolescent voice is definitely 
shown in the widespread interest in 
this tield: equal attention had been 
o,ven to developing skills and appre- 


The 


Lye ena {| rol lem ol constant research 


( ration. adoles« ent voice has 


to music educators. 

Miss Ayres and Nr. Roduner have 
oiVven a through investigation ol the 
range ol voices, taking lor their ex 
periment a cross” section of typical 
seventh eighth-. and ninth grade 
classes. The study was conducted on 
a numerical basis and gave no con- 
sideration to special ability in music, 
The authors have recognized the fact 
that the process ol learning the prop- 
er use ol the voice, either in speak. 
ii:g OF SINGING, Is of greal importance. 
leeping in mind the character and 
limitations of the voice of this period, 
they have examined eight books of 
vocal materials. They report that ver) 
few collections meet the needs of @ 
seroup in which voices are in a state 
of continuous change. In the case 
cl the boys, songs with limited range 
and with voice parts written closely 
together are desirable. For the girls, 
range Is also an important consider: 
ation but more attention can be given 
to the color of the voice, since the 
change here is not so noticeable as 
with the boy. It is sale to assume that 
any vocal work should lie within the 
central three-filths of the voice range 
The adolescent voice is easily strained 
end can be permanently ruined by 
overtaxing. The thinking teacher ol 
realized that it is injur 


ious to any voice to use the extreme 


Vor al musik 


high or low notes continously. Uni- 


son work is nol advisable because ol 
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| varied ranges and constant 
iG, 
changes | 

lt is important lor appreciation 


rowsh thal children sing through the 
{ 


hanging voice period, but always 
cn 5 


ander the constant watchfulness ol 


the teacher. Activity is the suiding 
froce of the adolescent, and participa- 
tion brings enjoyment. 

—Ruth B. Hill 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Selling Home Furnishings. Vocation 

al [Division Bulletin No. 216. U.S. 

Office of Education, 1941. 270 pp. 

This book fills a long-felt need for 
q source of intormation in sound sales 
techniques and merchandise knowl 
edge in the retail furniture trade. The 
George-Deen distributive education 
program has focused attention on the 
lack of well organized materials avail 
able to salespeople who need such 
training. lt is gratilying to both train 
es and salespeople to learn that the 
Husiness Education Service of the UU 
S. Office of Education has made con 
siderable progress in making available 
an assortment ol such books in the 
various fields of retailing. With the 
increased attention to color schemes. 
improvement ol tastes, and increased 
tendenc vy to shop lor furniture, comes 
a demand for better informed sales 
people. 

As stated in the foreword, “The 
subject matter has been arranged in 
units each of which is intended to be 
made the basis for a minimum of two 
hours discussion and_ study.” Each 
unit is followed by a set of discussion 
list. The 


major portion of the book is given 


questions and a reading 
over to merchandise intormation use- 
lul in the trade. The lirst 46 pages 
are devoted to salesmanship princi 
ples and techniques of a very practi- 


cal sort. 


The subject ol style and period 
lurniture is handled in such a manner 
that it is both interesting and helptul 
to the salesman. The following state- 
of the 


: ' . ss ’ 
point ol view, \W e musl remember 


ment is author S 


expressive 
that most of the historic styles were 
expressions of the life of the court 
and aristocrac y. Period furniture was 
made by great artists, and olten was 


elaborately ornate, sumptuous and 
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_. We can adapt 


them to machine produc tion and mass 


enormously costly oe 


distribution. But we can add to their 
desirability by explaining their aristo 
cratic ancestry. The more common 


lypes ol furniture construction and 
the merits of each are explained and 


well illustrated 


An introduction to the art of in 
terior decoration is presented in IS 
poges. The author has been able to 
retain the salesmans point ol view 
in this chapter but at the same time 
show how it is possible to render a 
much oreater service to the customer 
with his improved taste in home 
beautilving. 

Other units are devoted to sleep 
equipment, floor coverings and dra 
peries, living room turniture, dining 


lurniture. bedroom 


POO) SLEOFOOTHS, 
lurniture, acCceSSOries, and ensemble 
selling. In each cast merchandise 


facts are combined with suggestions 
on how to build value into the prod 
uct. 

Several persons have had a hand 
in the preparation ol this manual. Al 


though such a plan has the advantage 


ol specialization there is a degree of 


duplication olf material. For example, 
ensemble selling is treated in various 
parts of the book and *‘« losing the 
sale’ is treated most extensively in 
Furnishing the Bed 


and Breakfast Room. 


dealers 


the chapter on 
room, Sunroom, 
prize 


4 . 
Nlost furniture 


very 
highly the salesmen who know the 
contents of such a book and practice 
the suggestions made. It should be 
‘required reading tor every furniture 
salesman. 

—(Cseorge J. Eberhart 


Indiana State Teachers College 


lolch, Edward W. The Basic Sight 
Word Test on the Basic Sight Vo 

The 

Champaign, Illinois, 1942. 

The new Dolch Basic Sight Word 

test of the 220 


words” which make up seventy per 


cabulary. ( yarrard Press, 


Test is a service 
cent of the vocabulary of first readers 
and sixty-live per cent ol second and 
third readers rather than the usual 
large word list. 

The purpose of the test is to deter- 
mine to what extent the children have 


list. It is divided 


mastered this hasic 


into two parts. lhe list constituting 
) 
| arl 


and the list making up Part Il is op 


| is on one side ol the sheet. 


posite. With this division, young « hil 
dien may be tested on the first list, 
and then, following a resl period or 


al a later time, take the remainder 
of the test. Older children may take 
both parts together. doing one side. 
and then turning over and doing the 
other side. 


The 


and checking the test are simple and 


directions for administering 
concise. The test is given by asking 
the children to circle one word on 
each line. The first time this is done 
is called the “first trial,” and covers 
one-lourth of the words of the Basic 
Vocabulary (if both parts are done 
together). Later on. a new set of 
sheets is given out, and the children 
are asked to circle one word on each 
line as a second trial.” a new list of 
test words being used. There are four 
such lists of test words for each part, 
so that. il papers are given out tour 
times, four ‘trials’ can be made and 


every word on the sheet tested. 

An added use of the test is to 
check individuals on this Basic Sight 
The 


vealed by the individual tests is that 


V o abulary. information — re 
it shows which words the individual 
does not know, and the kind of mis 
takes he makes when he attempts to 

identily unknown words. 
The price of the test is one dollar. 
—Helen Price 


lidiana State Teachers College 


Fine, Benjamin. College Publicity in 
the United States. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1941, 178 pp. 
There is no more striking proot 

that the contempt in which newspa- 

permen held the old-fashioned press 
agent disappeared with the advent 
of the modern publicity or public re- 
than the sympathetic 


lations men 


treatment given college publicity 


practices by Benjamin Fine of the 
Education [Department of the New 
York Times in his analytical study. 
“College Lnited 
States. 
Lr. 


crowth ol college publicity depart- 


Public ity in the 


Fine reviews the mushroom 


ments throughout the country, analy- 
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— 


zes the publicity practices in use, 
recommends the foundation olf a pro- 
fessional school for publicists, and 
even goes so far as to urge that col- 
lege publicity departments be better 
financed. Newspapermen and pub- 
licitists of a bygone generation, upon 
reading this book, would be ready 
to proclaim that indeed the lion and 
the lamb have lain down together. 

Public relations, as used by Lr. 
Fine, refers to the entire body ol 
problems relation to the general field 
ol publicity. He finds that the devel- 
opment of American college public- 
that 


leaders of higher education are aware 


itv is a wholly healthy sign 


ol the role they play in a democratic 
“On the 


trends, it is possible to predict that 


socity. basis ol present 
publicity will achieve a growing in- 
fiuence in the field of higher educa- 
tion. 

Approximately four-fifths of the col- 
leges have publicity departments. 
Ninty-eight per cent of the college 
presidents in the sample studied by 
Dr. Fine considered publicity to be 
The fact that colleges 


have not arrived at any standardized 


“important. 


method of operation and management 
of publicity suggests to the author 
that field 


formative stages. 


the entire still is in its 
“On a different plane. s hools of 
engineering, architceture, law, med- 
icine, dentistry, education, podiatry. 
commerce, and a score of other pro- 
lessions are today lirmly entrenched 
in our educational system. The time 
has arrived when publicity should be 
accorded equal recognition. It has 
passed beyond its elementary states, 
and is now entitled to the respect 
and recognition of society. This clos- 
ing statement would not be remark- 
able from a publicity man, but from 
a newspaperman of Fines standing 
in American journalism it is both re- 
markable and signiticant. 
—John F. Sembower 
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Turse-Durost Shorthand Achieve 
ment Test. World Book Company, 
1941. 

Gone are the days when the short- 
hand teacher needs to spend long 
and monotonous 


hours of tedious 
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checking of verbatim § trans« ripts to 
ditliculties 


orades. In the commercial field. noted 


diagonse and assign 
for its endless number ol papers, this 
is signilticant. particularly in these 


the 


Achievement [Test which: saves time 


busy days. It is Turse-lurost 
for the teacher. 

The test measures the same skills 
as a verbatim trans¢ ript; a high cor- 
relation was shown between the new 
and old methods of testing in a Care- 


hully The 


make-up of the test is well-balanced 


controlled experiment. 
as its items measure skill and knowl 
edge in shorthand principles, pen 
manship. spelling. punctualion, par 
acraphing. and sentence structure. 
How does the test function? Five 
“taken” in 


the usual manner. but here the sim 


letters are dictated and 


ilarity with traditoinal testing meth 
ods terminates. Each pupil is given a 
booklet containing trans ripts ol the 
The 


OMISSIONS and errors which the stu 


live letters. transcripts contain 
dent is to fill in and correct from 
the interpretation of his own short. 
land notes on the lines provided in 
the booklet. enabling the checker to 
score the test by use of a strip key 


Norms lor 


students 


lirst- and second vear 


are based on testings in 


lwenty-six high schools. 


The the 


lest and the proved correlation be 


balanced preparation ol 
tween the results of the two methods 
recommend the use of this material 
lor testing purposes and justily the 
teacher s adpotion of a time-saving 
program. 

—Ruth Temple 
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belting. Paul E.. and Belting. Natalia 
Maree. The Modern High School 
Curriculum. The 
Champaign, Ill, 1942. 276 pp. 
Philosophies of education disagree 

the 


should he and how S¢ hools should 


( sarrard Press, 


as to whal aims ot education 
function in order that accepted aims 
re achieved. Some of the more pro 
sressive theories of education would 
do away with formal school subjects 
and curricula as such, building each 
child's 


individual interests and aptitudes as 


(thers 


curriculum around his own 


cores. would have more-Or- 


less formal instruction, but with sub. 
ject matter organized inte large areas 
of human interest, such as health. So. 
cial relationships, recreational activi. 
ties, etc. The traditional philosophy 
uses formal fields of subject matter 
such as English. mathematics. Scj- 
ence and home economics. Loctors 
Loe lting have designed their book for 


the traditional school. 


They assume that “education is a 
method of communicating the culture 
cl society to its various members.” 
and the means through which the 
school will do this is the curric ulum. 
All but the opening and « losing chap 
ters of the book are devoted to the 
traditional formal headings. English, 
social studies. business education, 
home economics, health and physical 
education, science, art, practical arts, 
agriculture, music, mathematics, and 


loreign language. each receives a 
chapter averaging sixteen pages jn 
length. Even suidance is thrown into 
the formalized calegory, with a fif 
teen-page chapter which includes a 
fromalized outline of instruction for 
hour 


vears used in an_ Illinois high 


-¢ hool. 


At the end of each chapter except 
the first and last is a list of biblio- 
craphical or other relerences. These 
are grouped under headings of “Cur. 
“Readings.” 


riculum Relerences. 


other “Relerences.” and “Text.” in no 
case giving the publishers or dates ol 
publication: “Periodicals | and 


“Pamphlets and Bulletins,” 


mention of any particular articles in 


without 


the same. and in most cases without 
addresses or publishers: and — Visual 


Aids.” “Nlotion Pictures. and “Re- 


cordings, | some with and some with- 
out addresses or produc ers. [The illus- 
trations are largely from Illinois, in 
which state the authors reside, one 
being connected with the State De- 
of Public 


one with the State | niversity. 


partment Instruction and 


All the treatment within hte chap- 
ters is as scientilic and practical as 
could be expected in a book which 
lollows the traditional pattern and 


than 


pages. Any one interested in curric- 


contains less three hundred 
ulum study, within the bounds of 


the conventional pattern, should find 
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helpful material im:this 1942 publica- 


tion. 
—J, Re Shannon 
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Johnson, B. Lamar. and others. Gen 
eral Education in the American 
High School. Scott, Foresman and 
Comapny. 1942. 519 pp. 

Many both 


theorists and practitioners, are moving 


modern educators, 
in the direction of what olten is called 
progressive education. Perhaps the 
chiel “revolution. ol progressive edu 
cation lies in its curriculum modifi 
cations. This book, written by four 
teen men—twelve college men and 
two high school principals—teatures 
American — se¢ 


modern trends in 


ondary education « hiell, AS  eX- 


pressed through the curric ulum. The 


writers are the General Education 
of the 


Curricula ol Secondary Schools and 


( ommittee (‘ommission on 


Institutions ol Higher Education ol 


the North ( ‘entral 


Colleges and Secondary S< hools. “In 


no sense does the present volume or 


any part of it represent a pronounce 
ment ol policy by the North Central 
Association or by its Commission on 


( urricula. Rather. this volume is il 


lustrative ol the (‘ommission s desire 


lo encourage the study and iscussion 


o! vital educational problems. 


Aside lrom an introduction. there 


are twelve chapters. The first one. a 
very strong chapter. presents the need 
lor America s having genuinely dem- 
ocratic high schools. It, together with 


the five suceeding chapters consti- 


tutes the “background and bases of 


Se ( ond 


The 


chapter in the Part One is the sixth, 


the volume. strongesl 
which shows that the issues in Amer- 
ican secondary education are social. 
psychological, and educational. Part 
Two considers general education in 
action. The two strongest chapters 
in this half are the ninth and eleventh, 
dealing with rural high schools and 


adolescents’ needs for work experi- 


— ence, respec tively. 


Like almost any book writen by 
several separate individuals, there is 
somewhat less coherence but more 
authenticity than might be expected 
otherwise. In like manner, some chap- 
lers are better 


stronger and 
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much 


Association olf 


written than others. On the whole. 
the book is a distinct contribution to 
modern literature on American sec- 
ondary edudation and should be read 
carelully ly any one claiming to be 
abreast:ol mddern trends in the field. 

Some of the chapters are well sup- 
ported by bibliographical relerences. 
and the introduction has seven hall- 
tones which add nothing to the total 
worth of the book. 

The list price is $2.23. 


a | RR. Shannon 
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Clement, John Addison. Manual for 
Selecting Text 
books. The Garrard Press. Cham- 
paign, IIl., 1942. 119 pp. (The fol 


lowing statement is quoted trom 


Analyzing and 


the book's first chapter. entitled 

The Purpose ol this Manual.’) 

The chiel purpose ol this manual 
is to serve as a guide to superinten- 
dents, princpals, supervisors, teach 
ers and others in the analysis, apprals- 
al and selection of textbooks. In re- 
cent years, sell appointed groups have 
untavorable _re- 


made a number of 


ports concerning textbooks used in 
the schools, especially in the field of 
social studies. It seems quite desirable 
lor any group. school or non-schol. 
certain) minimum 


to have in mind 


items and criteria when examining 
textbooks and passing judgment on 


the same. 


This manual containh certain items 
and criteria which are felt to be con- 
sequential whenever analyzing and 
appraising and selecting textbooks. 
Chapters Il and Il characterize and 
explain, at some length, items which 
are felt to be common to any and all 
textbooks used in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The purpose of the 
lollowing two chapters is to enable 
all persons to be clear about the items 
used in the general analysis and oen- 
eral appraisal outlines. Usually the 
explanation of such items has not ac- 
companied published check lists. or 
outlines, or score sheets to be used in 
judging the worth of textbooks. It is 
recommended, therefore, that Chap- 
ters Il and IIL of this 


carelully read and re-read before at- 


manual he 


temping to use the general anaysis 


and appraisal outline sheets submit- 


ted in detail in Chapter IV. 

The general analysis and appraisal 
outlines for use in the examination 
ol textbooks in all fields are submit- 
ted in Chapter IV of this manual. It 
is desirable to use one copy ol these 
seneral outlines or score sheets. in the 
instance of each textbook analyzd. 
These outlines or score sheets should 
he plac ed in the hands of all indivi 
duals who examine textbooks, and 
will serve as suides. Separate copies 
will be published by the Garrard 
Press, Champaign, Illinois, and may 
be ordered in different-sized pac kages 
from them for individual use by re- 
spective examiners. 

Since textbooks will be used in the 
rvajority of the private and public 
schools for many years to come, if 
nol permanantly, it seems clear that 
with the 


Greatest care possible before adoption. 


they should be examined 
li is believed that the general analysis 
and appraisal outlines, or score sheets, 
presented in Chapter IV of this man- 
ual will be found to be very helpful 
to all persons wo hare responsible for 
selecting textbecoks. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the general analysis 
and appraisal outlines represent the 
minimum items to be considered 
Then, in addition to the use of the 
general outlines, it will lrequently be 
found prolitable to supplement these 
through the additional use of dif- 
lerentiated or special outlines, such. 
lor example, as are suggested in Chap- 
ter V and VI of this manual. 
—John Addison Clement 


( ‘niversity of Hlinois 


Education for Victory. The Official 
Bi-weekly of the United States Of- 
lice of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Replacing School Life for 
the Duration of the War. (Sold by 

Office. 

Superintendent of locuments. 

Washington, D. C., $1.00 a vear.) 

“A New Recruit Reports for Duty!” 

With the above challenging cap- 


(sovernment Printing 


tion Education for Victory appeared 
on the scene a few months ago. Be- 
cesue of its complete and varied con- 
tents, it should be on the protession- 
al reading list of every teacher and 
pre-school 


administrator trom _ the 


through the oraduate school. In these 
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days of rapidly changing educational 
scenes, it will enable busy educators 
to keep up with the following areas: 

1. News of national war programs 
which touch or need education. 

2. Executive orders, pronounce- 
ments, war policies. 

3. New publications. films, posters, 
etc., useful to schools and libraries. 


4. What 


libraries everywhere are doing to win 


S( hols. colleges, and 
the war. 

Through Education for Victory one 
will be able to follow the news ol 
the sixteen war agencies that affect 
education including the Selective Ser- 
vice, Office of Civilian Detense, U. 
> Employment Service, etc. Some fil 
ty divisions will be covered in this bi- 
weekly publication—a permanent ile 
of which every progressive teacher 
and administrator will want for his 
own use. 

—Helen -derle 
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Cuidance Research Builetin No. 1. 
The Present Status of High School 
Guidance As It Affects the Seniors 
of 1942 in Indiana. State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, April. 
1942. 26 pages. 

In the Foreword, Dr. Clement 1. 
VMialan, State Superintendent of Pub 
lic Instruction, has traced briefly the 
be oinning of a series of bulletins in 
Gudiance from the time the Educa- 
tion Study Group of the American 
Association of University WWomen of 
Indianapolis offered their co-opera- 
tion to the report of the subcommittee 
to the State Board of Education in 
March, 1942. (Data were secured by 


December 1. 1941.) 


As the title indicates, this was a 
survey study of the present status of 
high-school suidance as it alfects the 
seniors of 1942 in these ten areas: 
enrollment: drop out level; number 
o! graduates in 1942: number who ex- 
pect to enter institutions of higher 
learning: number who expect further 
tranining in special schools; number 
expecting to enter saintul occupa- 
tions; number expecting to secure em- 
ployment in the local community: 
suidance techniques used to assist 
these seniors: majors in high school: 


and variations in guidance programs 
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in) township, town, and city high 


schools in Indiana. 

The conclusions are based upon 
data supplied by 371, or 40 per cent 
of the 803 high schools to which the 
above questions were sent. Data are 
presented in ten tables with schools 
classilied as township, town and city 


— ii total ot 18.836 seniors. 


It is the hope of the Committee 
that high-school principals, teachers, 
and laymen will study the data, the 
implic ations of which are « hallenging. 
(Juidance needs are oreal and it is 
not easy to determine: (1) why the 
holding power of the high school is 
stronger lor girls than boys; (2) the 
basis on which 21 of every 100 sen 
iors plan to enter college: (3) whether 
those 20 boys and 16 girls of every 
100 seniors who expect to enter gain 
hul occupations have received train 
ing for the type of employment best 
suited to their abilities, interests and 
aptitudes: (4) why 15 seniors of every 
100 plan to enter special schools for 
additional training—twice as many 
girls as boys planning to enter spec 
ial schools: (5) why 21 of every 100 
seniors have indefinite plans and, per 
haps, will flounder for lack of proper 
adjustment; (6) why 64 ol every 100 
expect to secure employment away 
lrom the local community with more 
virls than boys leaving the commun 
ity; (7) why no device or guidance 
technique commonly accepted by 
cuidance authorities was reported by 
the prin ipals in the choice for a col 
lege, or a vocation, or of job place 
ment; (8) why majors in high school 
subjects were not chosen in keeping 
with the intentions of 79 of every 100 
who do not expect to enter college— 
training that would vield the maxi 
mum of personal utility. 

-_ lelen E-derle 


Indiana State Teachers College 


F'venden, E. S. Teacher Education in 
a Democracy at War. American 
Council on Education. Washing 
ton, DD. C., 1942. 118 pp. Paper 
bound, Seventy-live cents. 

In time of war education can no 
more proc eed “as usual’ than any 


other — social enterprise. Teachers, 


Se hools, and colleges are eager to 


make all essential adjustments and 


to play their part in the COMMON gage. 
rilice. In order to provide guidance 
for them in this task, the Commis. 
sion on leacher Educ ation requested 
its chairman, E. S. Evenden of 
Teachers. Columbia University, to 
assemble in compact from the Main 
lessons of the past bearing on the 
subject and to prepare a_ brief out. 
line ol  tundamental educational 
prime iples. 

Mr. Ewenden’'s report has now heen 
issued by the American Council on 
Education. In the first chapter the 
ceneral implications ol the war are 
discussed with regard to the funda- 
mentally opposed ideologies involved. 
the fact that 


pant, the interrelationship ol war and 


everyone is a_partici- 
peace, and the consequent importance 
of social habits and understandings, 
Chapter I] summarizes the lessons of 
1017-18 in this country and England. 
pointing out the failure to maintain 
educational standards in the lace of 
new responsiblities and the serious ef- 
lect that war had on the supply of 
trends in the 
L'nited States are then taken up in 


) 
leac hers. ostwar 


Chapter Il. as manilested in changes 
in the schols, the education of teach- 
ers, and the relation between the two. 

Chapter IV shows the extent to 
which history seems to be repeating 
itsell in’ the present emergency. A 
teacher shortage is again threatened, 
Vir. Evenden then discusses the dif- 
liculties relating to the supply ol 
teachers, acceleration programs and 
other methods for meeting the de- 
mand, curricular and personnel prob- 
lems, and the influence of public al- 
titudes. Lessons trom recent English 
experience are discussed in Chapter 
V. with spe ial reference to the way 
in which the British have profited 
lrom the experience ol twenty-five 
years ago and are preventing the re- 
currence of some ol the worsl aspects 
of the dislocation. Finally, in Chap- 
ter VI, Mr. Evenden discusses some 
educational “ tirst things — and con- 


cludes with a list of specitic recgm- 


mendations addressed repectively to 


school svstems, to colleges and univ- 


ersities, and to the public. 
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